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DR. BROWNSON’S ROAD TO THE CHURCH.* 


IT was a philosophical road. ‘“ My own path to the church,” 
he says in his preface to The Convert, “led through the field of 
philosophy.” And that is as inuch as saying that it was by no 
means the common road. The historical facts of Christ’s birth, 
teaching, death, and resurrection; the historical certainty that 
he established a society gifted with a divine commission to teach 
in his stead and under the influence of his Spirit ; the actual iden- 
tity of that society and the Catholic Church of to day—the estab- 
lishment of these facts in the honest inquirer’s mind is the his- 
torical road to the church. The philosophical road is different. 
Instead of studying facts it studies doctrines; instead of only 
seeking a society it looks mainly for a system of truth. Finding 
doctrines that answer to the deepest questions of the soul, it 
argues that the society which teaches them can validly lay claim 
to the right to teach. It thus argues mainly from the doctrine 
to the teacher, from the truth to the external authority that 
teaches it. 

The man who establishes the historical identity of the church 

* The following extract is from a letter kindly written by a friend of my single fellow-disciple 
of Dr. Brownson at Chelsea, mentioned in my last article, and supplies some needed information : 


‘* He was not the General George S. Greene to whom you refer, but Colonel William B. 
Greene. I became acquainted with him in 1872, when I was a boy of eighteen, and knew him 
with a growing intimacy up to the time of his death in 1879 or thereabouts. Though he was 
so much my senior, we were united by a strong bond of sympathy in our views of economics. 
In those matters he was a disciple of Proudhon. How Greene first came to read Proudhon I do 
not know, but it must have been very soon after Proudhon began to write, because the latter’s 
first book appeared just about the time of your first visit to Boston, and it was not more than 
ten years or so thereafter when Greene (then a Unitarian clergyman, settled, I think, in North 
Brookfield, Worcester Co., Mass.) began to publish in the Worcester papers some remarkable 
articles on finance in which Proudhon’s ideas were advocated with great force and originality of 

resentation. Greene afterwards knew Proudhon in Paris, where he spent a number of years. 

hey dined together frequently. Greene was in Paris when the rebellion broke out, and he 
came home to join the Northern army. [He held a high command in the artillery during the 
whole war.—Ep.] He married (somewhere about 1850, I judge) Anne Shaw, of Boston’s aristo- 
cratic Shaw family, noted in abolition annals. Young Colonel Shaw, you will remember, com- 
manded the first black regiment, and was killed at the head of it. I believe he was a nephew of 
Colonel Greene’s wife. Miss Shaw brought Colonel Greene a fortune, which made him a man 
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of to-day with the apostolic college says the doctrines now 
taught must be true; the man who perceives the identity of 
the church’s doctrines with his own highest aspirations also 
proves them true. The man who has become responsive to the 
primitive action of his reason says that the church, which is 
its only authoritative exponent, must be a divinely-appointed 
teacher. The infallible authority of the church in her past, 
present, and future teaching is established by the necessity of 
the truths which she teaches for the welfare of the human race, 
by thus completing the outlines of natural truth drawn by the 
divine hand in human consciousness. 

“To believe,” says Dr. Brownson in The Convert, p. 306—“ to believe is 
normal, to disbelieve is abnormal. When the mind is in its normal state, 
nothing more is ever needed for belief than the removal of the obstacles 
interposed to believing; for, if we consider it, the mind was created for 
truth. Truth is its object, and it seeks and accepts it instinctively, as the 
new-born child seeks the mother’s breast from which it draws its nourish- 
ment. Place the mind and truth face to face, with nothing interposed be- 
tween them, and the truth evidences itself to the mind, and the mind ac- 
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knowledge follows immediately from the joint f 
object and the inteiligent subject.” 


The road to truth is clear and short to minds without guile. . 


It can only be made dim and long by submitting to passion and 
by wilful wanderings induced by prejudice and inordinate at- 
tachments. The path of sound philosophy leads to truth always, 
unless crossed by passion. Now, Dr. Brownson’s very passions 
were forms of the love of truth. All his struggles, friendships, 
and prejudices grew out of his supreme love for the truth. I am 
even of opinion that Dr. Brownson could not have formed a per- 
manent friendship with one in whom this was not a leading trait 


of leisure. When I first knew him he lived at his country-house in Jamaica Plain summers, and 
at the Clarendon Hotel in Boston winters. Later he lived at the Parker House the year round. 
In 1877 he went to England, and died there, in Tunbridge Wells, just as he was contemplating a 
return to America, in 1879, He left a wife and son, the latter a classmate of mine at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. He is married, and lives, I am told, in Europe. Colonel 
Greene had a daughter, of whom he was very fond and proud, but she was lost on the ill-fated 
Schiller, wrecked off the English coast. She was a young woman of high attainments, 

them an excellent knowledge of Hebrew. Her death shattered her father fae gpd and haste! 
his end. His body was brought to Boston and interred at Forest Hills, his grave on every 

ion Day is made the object of a special visit by his old artillery associates. 
‘“*T never heard him mention Brownson, and your article gives me the first intimation of his 
discipleship to that great man ; but I am glad to know of it, for it furnishes a ible explana- 
tion of some of Greene’s tendencies—for instance, his early interest in finance, his subordination 
of the question of the negro's freedom to a much larger and more inclusive anti-sla move- 
ment, and his tender side towards Catholicism, [Here follows a list of Colonel Greene’s publi- 
cations.] He also published the results of some investigations in the higher mathematics, for 
which branch of science he had a great fancy. Physically he was a majestic figure, and men- 
tally he was a giant. His bravery was perfect. Though a man of the world anc living as such, 
he | res tated $0 1 respond to any call of duty in connection with the righting of any wrong, 
¢mo matter how much ridicule and hatred it might subject him to. 

" *€ Of his private life there are others who can tell you more than I. But I know from my 
own experience that Greene was a charming, genial, and whole-souled companion and one of 
the most remarkable of men.” 
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of character. Without seeing clearly this passionate love of 
truth in him, it is, I think, hardly possible to understand him. 
The love of truth, identified in his mind with the love of philo- 
sophy, was a constant impulse to unwearied intellectual activity 
searching for the ultimate truth. 

Hence he was an uncomfortable man for a coward to know. 
He was a dangerous man to have fora friend, if you were not 
ready when the time came to make the sacrifice of all things for 
the love of truth. This was also why he never could be rich. 
He never would suffer the temptation to be rich to enter his 
mind. I do not think that he even knew what that temptation 
was. The spirit of sacrifice always was and always will be the 
trait of men deeply longing for the entire truth. Entire truth 
demands the sacrifice of all things if you wish to become its 
worthy disciple; at some time or other the demand will be 
made on you. The Master of truth taught this when he said 
that unless a man renounces all things he is not worthy to be his: 
disciple. Thus eer 2 — ne to tenet what ieeeose 





Dr. Browsbos had pa his life's mission to find the true re- 
ligion through philosophy—that is to say, by means of the truths of 
unaided reason—and, strange to say, he succeeded im doing so 
without knowing a single Catholic philosopher and without having 
read a single Catholic philosophical treatise. It was anew path he 
struck ; he followed it faithfully to his reception into the church, 
and gave us in 7he Convert what, to my knowledge, no one else 
has ever done before or since—the philosopher’s road to the 
church. No doubt many have entered into the fulness of super- 
natural truth by the philosophical way; and of course there are 
many arguments published showing how reason demands revela- 
tion and the accord of natural and supernatural truth. But 
what great man before Brownson has ever written a book lead- 
ing us step by step, through the very processes of his own actual 
experience, in a road from reason to revelation entirely apart 
from the historical? St. Augustine’s Confessions is indeed some- 
thing of the sort. But it is as much a study of the struggles of 
the moral nature as it is a history of the gropings of the human 
mind in search of the divine. It is rather the conflict between 
right and wrong than that between true and false. Zhe Convert 
tells us the direction he took in his journey from reason’s starting- 
point, and the many struggles he encountered before he reached 
the goal of all his heroic efforts—the divine: truth. as fully revealed 
in the church of Christ. 
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That with premises which are supernatural one can reach 
more deeply into the domain of supernatural truth no one will 
doubt who is amenable to sound logic. But that the supernatu- 
ral can be reached by logical processes from premises seemingly 
natural is what no one, to my knowledge, has ever shown can be 
done, before Dr. Brownson. Again, that the acceptance of the 
supernatural is the most sublime assertion of the natural has 
been said; but how very few have proved it in a manner worthy 
of the theme? Brownson is one of the most successful, and his 
process of reasoning is altogether original. 

I once heard Dr. Brownson say that he and Daniel Webster, 
with whom he was well acquainted, happened to meet in a Bos- 
ton book-store. Brownson picked up a book and began looking 
through it. Webster glanced at it and saw that it was a defence 
of the Catholic religion. ‘“ Take care,” said the statesman to the 
philosopher, “‘ how you examine the Catholic Church, unless you 
are willing to become a Catholic, for their doctrines are logical.” 
How little appreciation of the philosophic mind did that remark 
reveal! Webster was an honest man, and I have always believed 
that he was upright and faithful to conscience in his public life. 
But Brownson’s passion was just what he was warned against : 
to find doctrines that are logical ; in comparison with that all was 
worthless. ‘I did not,” he says in Zhe Convert, “ value reputa- 
tion for its own sake—I have never done so. . . . It cost me not 
a pang to throw all away on becoming a Catholic, and to be re- 
garded as henceforth of no account by my non-Catholic country- 
men, as | did not doubt Ishould be. There is something else than 
reputation worth living for.” And a few lines below he states 
what it was that made his life worth living, what was the residu- 
um of consciousness after every one of his great mental struggles: 
“T had one principle, and only one, to which since throwing up 
Universalism I had been faithful, a principle for which I had per- 
haps made some sacrifices—that of following my own honest 
convictions whithersoever they should lead me.” This sentence 
should be put on hismonument. And he had said before: “ The 
subjective heresy of the age is a far greater obstacle to its con- 
version than its objective errors. What men most lack is princi- 
ple, is the feeling that they should be true to the right, and that 
‘to be manly is to be ready to follow the truth under whatever 
guise it may come, to whatever it may lead—to the loss of reputa- 
tion, to. ary, to the dungeon or the scaffold, to the stake or 
exile, 50; it is necessary first of all to make away with all shams 
—to use one of Carlyle’s terms—to get rid of all illusions, and 
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believe a lie is a lie and that no lie shall stand. . . . If we have not 
advanced to faith in the Gospel, let us return to simple nature, and 
have at least the natural order, which after all is real, on which 
to plant our feet ” (pp. 305-6 and p. 98). 

Brownson’s first great step towards the fulness of the truth 
was, therefore, the philosophical verity that Life is Real. Hu- 
man life, especially in its motives, in its power of being informed 
by principles, is reality. To settle this question was the first 
and by all odds the greatest of the struggles of Dr. Brownson’s 
life. He was firmly persuaded, and so am I, that the great fault 
of men generally is that they deem the life of their souls, thoughts, 
judgments and convictions, yearnings, aspirations and longings, 
to be too subject to illusion to be worthy their attentive study and 
manly fidelity ; that even multitudes of Catholics greatly under- 
value the divine reality of their inner life, whether in the natural 
or supernatural order. 

W hat is the factor, or what are the factors, of that life? Are 
they one or many? How are the phenomena of that life of the 
soul produced? Some would have us believe that the yearnings 
and aspirations of the soul are but the life of the Deity, imma. 
nent in all creatures, and which reaches first to self-consciousness 
in man. Into this delusion Brownson early fell, and through it he 
began to work his way soon after cutting loose from orthodox 
Protestantism. “I had become,” he says, “a believer in hu- 
manity, and put humanity in the place of God. The only God I 
recognized was the divine in man, the divinity of humanity, one 
alike with God and with man, which I supposed to be the real 
meaning of the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, the mys- 
tery of Emmanuel or God with us, God manifest in the flesh. 
There may be an unmanifested God, and certainly is, but the 
only God who exists for us is the God in man, the active and 
living principle in human nature.” He says that by the silent 
operation of his religious sentiments he gradually cast off this 
preposterous theory. 

Thea he fell into subjectivism, or rather fell back upon it ; for, 
in common with most men of the age, it had been more or less 
the bottom error of his mind. By subjectivism I mean the 
theory which maintains that the aspirations or unappeased de- 
sires of the soul towards the infinite are the renderings of the 
sentimental imagination: they are mere projections into activity 
of feelings entirely subjective; mystical impulses towards no 
corresponding objective realities, or, at any rate, with objects 
which it is not possible to bring into the field of the really 
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knowable. Some will admit that religious feeling is as much a 
verity as any other part of human consciousness, affirming, how- 
ever, the subjectivity of all purely spiritual life; and no more 
can be said, they insist, for the principles, metaphysical and logi- 
cal, with which they are associated in the spiritual life of man. 
Now, such a theory never leaves the soul that is governed by 
reason at rest. The problem ever and again demands solution : 
Are these yearnings, aspirations, unappeased desires, or religious 
feelings—-the ruling traits of the noblest men and women—are 
they genuine, real, corresponding to and arising from the reality 
of certain objects external to the soul? I think that in the solu- 
tion of this problem Dr. Brownson fought and won his greatest 
victory ; at any rate, it was to me the most interesting period of 
his life. No wonder, since I had the same battle to fight my- 
self, and it was just at this epoch that I came into closest contact 
with him. We fought this battleshoulder toshoulder. Brown- 
son and | were both led to the Catholic Church more by attain- 
ing to sound views on this question than by any one other 
means; it is the longest stage on the philosophical road. 

The constituent elements of every act of the soul consist in 


‘two factors, ourselves and something not ourselves. Subject and 


object are two elementary factors in all experience, be the inter- 
mediary steps what they may. These are primary elements of 
the phenomena of life. Every act involves an actor; there can 
be no thought without a thinker. Nothing cannot act. But no 
thinker can think alone; that is, every thought involves some- 
thing besides the thinker. What does not exist cannot be ap- 
prehended or perceived. If a man were placed by hypothesis 
where nothing apart from himself exists, no perception, no 
knowledge, no feeling, no volition whatever would be possible. 
There is no perception’ without an object. The faculty of intel- 
ligence becomes perception, the will becomes act, only by the 
presence of objects independent of one’s self. Starting from a 
simple unit, there is no conceivable way of producing any kind 
of act whatsoever. It would be like 


“ Dropping buckets into empty wells, 
And growing old in drawing nothing up.” 


In the production of life, subject necessarily connotes object and 
is correlative with it. Oneness is barrenness. 

To see, if one is not a fool or a lunatic, is to see something ; 
to perceive is to perceive something. To think is an intellec- 
tual act, and to think is to affirm virtually some truth existing 
independently of the thinker. What consciousness or appre- 
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hension, each in its respective sphere, duly attests, whether 
physical, metaphysical, ethical, or religious, must be held as in- 
dubitably certain. To act on any other view of human life is 
to tend to imbecility. This law of objective reality applies to 
the entire realm of human activity. Life is real. ‘ Wherefore,’ 
says St. Augustine on the Trinity (book ix.), “it must be clearly 
held that everything whatsoever that we know begets in us the 
knowledge of itself, for knowledge is brought forth from both, 
from the knower and the thing known.” The immediate source 
of human life is the intercourse between the human intelligence 
and reality. Reality conditions life. Life is real. Life cannot 
be otherwise than real. 

This may seem commonplace to readers trained in the sound 
sense of Catholic truth, but no language can exaggerate the joy 
of finding out the reality of mental life after one has floundered 
about during his best years in such systems of philosophical 
scepticism as the German school of Kant and his successors, 
Fichte and Hegel. It was the discovery of this sound realism 
that placed Dr. Brownson and myself consciously and at once 
upon the road to truth, right conduct, peace of mind, and finally 
to boundless, triumphant, and permanent joy! This is a gain the 
value of which they can best appreciate who have sadly misspent 
their lives in the study and acceptance of sceptical systems of 
philosophy, or who have wasted their youthful energies, given 
to acquire virtue and wisdom, upon visionary schemes and de- 
lusive enterprises. And to one of such experience nothing is 
more surprising, nothing more sad, than to behold men leaving 
the guidance of ascertained truth for dreams of a socialistic 
paradise. 

The conversion of Dr. Brownson, therefore, to Catholicity, 
mainly by philosophy, involved the refutation of idealism and the 
German subjective systems of metaphysics—no small labor ; for 
it was on these erroneous systems that Brownson’s philosophical 
views were originally based. In Zhe Convert he gives us a nar- 
rative, though one too scanty in details, of the process by which 
he arrived at a philosophy of the Real. The necessity of pro- 
gress in man and society he had fully established; it was the 
residuum of verity after his socialistic studies and experiences 
were done. But how is this progress to be secured—by what 
means ? 


“Man,” he says (Zhe Convert, p. 271), “ is now below what I would have 
him and behind the goal I would propose for him. I propose his pro- 
gress; I propose to elevate him in virtue and happiness. But if he is 
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below what I would have him, how, with him alone, am I to elevate him ? 
Man is what he is, and with only man how am I to make him, or is he to 
become, more than he nowis? Man only equals man. From man I can 
get only man, and with man alone I can have nothing above man. No 
man can rise above himself or lift himself by his own waistband... . 
Nothing cannot make itself something, and the imperfect, without borrow- 
ing from what is not itself, cannot make itself perfect. 2x nzhilo nihil 
“ Undoubtedly there is such a phenomehon as growth. We see it in 
vegetables, in animals, in man; but all growth is by accretion, by assimi- 
lation from abroad. The acorn develops and grows into the oak only by 
virtue of the substance it assimilates from the soil, air, and light. It must 
have food, appropriate food, and it is only through assimilating the food 
by a living process, determined by the internal law of the oak, that it 
grows and expands into the tree. So of the whole animal world. No 
animal can grow or even live by itself alone. Thus it is in the material 
order, as all men know and concede, else why the necessity of food and 
drink ? The spiritual and material correspond, for the material does in its 
order but copy or imitate the spiritual. Neither in body or soul, then, can 
man grow or make progress—for progress is nothing but growth—with him- 
self alone, or without assimilating to himself appropriate food from abroad. 
Progress there may be and undoubtedly is, and this progress is effected 
by processes determined by the internal law or nature of man, but not 
without the aid of that which is not man.” 


Following this the doctor tells us of his studies of the eclec- 
tic system of Victor Cousin, and the attempt made by that writer 
to establish the true, the good, and the beautiful as absolute 
ideas, and continues : 


“ But these absolute ideas, what are they? M. Cousin makes them the 
constituent elements of reason. But of what reason? The divine or the 
human? If of the divine, how does our intelligence grasp them? If of 
the human, how determine their objective validity, or, to use the language 
of the schoolmen, their existence a parte rei? M.Cousin’s answer is con- 
fused and unsatisfactory. ... This question M. Cousin has never to my 
knowledge answered, and therefore has never really advanced beyond the 
subjectivism of Kant.” 


Cousin, therefore, gave us no real assistance. We remained 
under the influence of the subjectivism of Kant, and I particu- 
larly under that development of it which Fichte made. Ac- 
cording to Fichte, the Ego posits itself; that is his primum philo- 
sophicum. By means of this the intelligence can never reach the 
certitude of truth. If the Ego can posit itself absolutely (as this 
theory pretends), man is put in the place of God in the universe. 
It may be asked if Dr. Brownson and I had made up our minds 
that this primum philosophicum of Fichte was absolutely true. I 
answer, No. We tried to doso. But we did not hold it un- 
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doubtingly as certain. Nobody can. The human intelligence 
is not made to assimilate such a delusion. It is to the human 
mind what an emetic is to the stomach. An honest attempt we 
made, indeed, to believe it; but the effect was a disturbance of 
mind like that which poison produces in the physical system. 
Hegel, more intelligent than Fichte, started with a different p77- 
mum philosophicum, but just as false and sophistical : Das Sein und 
nicht Sein sind dasselbe—Being and not being are the same. I 
tried to read Hegel till my wits were in such a tangle and snarl 
that there was no such thing as getting them straight again till 
I shook him off. 

These two men were disciples of Kant and had fastened 
themselves on his theory of purely @ priorz synthetic judgments, 
which, according to him, are mere abstractions and have no ob- 
jective existence. In a word, he gave pure subjectivism for 
Fichte and Hegel to develop, and The Ego postts itself and Being 
and not being are the same was the result. Dr. Brownson and 
myself were stuck full of it. For a while we couldn't talk, 
hardly think, of anything else, and yet all the time we felt a re- 
volt against it. Dr. Brownson began to work out of it by the 
study of Cousin, as related in the foregoing extracts. 

But it was Pierre Leroux, and especially his work L’Hu- 
manité, that gave us most assistance in our search for the reality 
of life. When we first got hold of him we did not know where 
he would lead us. Indeed, he did not himself appear to be con- 
scious of the results involved in his teaching. But Dr. Brown- 
son soon perceived it, and so did I. Leroux’s theory was that 
there is a necessary element of objectivity in every act of the 
subject. If, therefore, I act in harmony with the laws which 
control my mental processes, J am sure that I think and live in 
harmony with the Infinite Real, my Creator. Leroux did not 
go quite so far as this, but his principle that every act of the 
subject supposes an object involves objective certitude and real 
union between the thinker and the thing thought. 

When Brownson fully got hold of this his mind was vigorous 
and active enough to work it out, far better than Leroux him- 
self. In his day Leroux had some vogue, was a member of the 
French Assembly of 1848, and a writer on philosophical subjects ; 
but who reads him now? He never was comparable to Brown- 
son, and is now all but utterly unread. Yet his work Z’Hu- 
manité had a great influence on Dr. Brownson. How hard we 
studied it! I read it once or twice, and then I re-read and 
studied it. It lifted Brownson and me out of the German sub- 
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jectivism in which we had been involved. In truth, it took very 
little to lift him out of it, but it took much to lift me. He had 
studied more deeply and worked his way, as he explains in Zhe 
Convert, farther along; was an older man, and, being more of a 
Scotchman, was of a temperament better adapted by nature than 
my German one to reach philosophical conclusions entirely 
sound. It may be asked why the Scotch school of philosophy 
did not set us right. Me it greatly helped, yet Brownson treats 
its claims lightly in 7e Convert. In the main, Scotchmen have 
been true to the national mission in the domain of philosophy. 
The work of the Scotch philosophers seems to have been to 
seize hold of the element of objectivity in every thought, feel- 
ing, and sentiment of man, and to emphasize it. In our day and 
in this country they have a later glory in Dr. McCosh, the 
Scotch-Irish president of Princeton College. He is a sound 
reasoner, knows the reality of human life, teaches the objec- 
tivity which enters into every act of human consciousness and 
thought, and withal loves and values the vocation of philoso- 
pher. It is an admirable spectacle, in these times of absorption 
in the pursuit of wealth, that Dr. McCosh sought to resign the 
presidency of a great institution of learning to become professor 
of philosophy. This is a bright example of the nobler national 
characteristics of his race. And I will frankly say that the 
realistic school of Scotch philosophy is the only true philoso- 
phy, forming a school, outside the Catholic Church; and this is 
because it is an objective philosophy. Hamilton is the degene- 
racy of the Scotch philosophy. His slopping down into what 
amounts to subjectivism is lamentable. Spencer has used him 
in such a fashion as to irremediably connect him with scepticism 
and agnosticism. But McCosh goes far towards compensating 
for his errors. 

But, it may be asked, why did not Catholic philosophy assist 
Brownson? Because he did not know it. In the entire litera- 
ture accessible to us, it and every other Catholic teaching was 
relegated to the region of defunct theories. It was nearly alto- 
gether in Latin, and even so not readily accessible tous. Any 
of the great Catholic philosophers might have afforded us a clue 
to the solution of our problems, though few of them were in 
their day confronted squarely with our radical difficulty. Kleut- 
gen, in the first chapter of his work, Dze Philosophie der Vorzett— 
a résumé of the doctrines of the schoolmen—affirms the necessity 
of the element of objectivity to every thought. But he does not 
dwell on it, nor prove it anywhere in his work, on the whole so 
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valuable. In St. Thomas it is always taken for granted, yet 
a patient study is needed to discover the propositions which 
actually fix it in his explicit teaching. Modern Catholic philoso- 
phers have not, in my judgment, devoted enough of care to the 
element of objectivity in human life, considering that the intel- 
lectual disease of the nineteenth century has been and is sub- 
jectivism. I say zs, for if Agnostics are not subjectivists as to 
the material world, they are plainly so in regard to metaphysi- 
cal truth. 

Here, then, was our gain: Life is real. We learned to tell 
truth by its looks. Our inner life was a fair test of all the truth 
in the order of nature, and furnished us a most suggestive pream- 
ble for learning the truth revealed in an order above the natural 
—revelation. 


“ For belief,” says Brownson, “ reason never requires anything but the 
mutual presence, with nothing interposed between them, of the credible 
object and the creditive subject. ... Demonstration the most rigid and 
the most conclusive only shows the object without envelope or disguise. 
Truth ” (in the natural order) “ needs no voucher, and, when immediately 
presented to the mind, evidences or affirms itself. . . . The principle must 
hold true, as far as applicable, in the supernatural order and in regard to 
faith as well as in regard to science. Faith or belief is assent to proposi- 
tions not immediately known, on the authority affirming them ; that is, it 
is assent on testimony. The understanding does not assent to them be- 
cause it sees immediately their truth, as is the case of science or knowledge, 
but because it sees the sufficiency of the authority or testimony affirming 
them. The immediate object of belief is the veracity of the witness, or 
the fact that the authority in the case can neither deceive nor be deceived ; 
and here the assent is immediate as soon as the obstacles are removed, 
because to believe is normal. If the supernatural and the natural corre- 
spond one to the other, as it is here assumed that they do, the same holds 
true of belief in the supernatural order. . . . My conduct, then, in believing 
in the supernatural order the moment my reasons against believing in it 
were removed and I saw its accordance with nature and reason, was not 
rash or precipitate, but truly reasonable and philosophical, in accordance 
with the principle of all belief, and indeed of all science. I asked and I 
needed nothing more.” 


Thus, face to face with the supernatural, viewing it with a 
mind as guileless as intelligent, Dr. Brownson had reached the 
last stage of his struggle for union with the truth. A step 
further and he could drink of that fountain the sound of whose 
refreshing waters, so long thirsted after, he could already dis- 
tinctly hear. 

In another article—the last, I hope, of the series—I will ac- 
company him into the church. I. T. HECKER. 
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« 
AIGUESMORTES. 


CHATEAUBRIAND, in a letter to Monsieur Vigne-Malbois, 
wrote: 

“ Last year [1838], while making a hasty journey through the south of 
France, in going from Montpellier to Nimes, I turned aside for a moment 
to visit Aiguesmortes. I saw all that could be seen in a few hours... . 
I had an idea of writing an account of Aiguesmortes, the only city in 
France which has preserved the monuments and military architecture of 
the time of St. Louis.” 


Chateaubriand never carried out this project, but much has 
been written about the town by poets, historians, and men of 
science. Like the illustrious author of René and Atala, I visited 
Aiguesmortes and saw all that could be seen in a few hours, 
although at the time I knew nothing about the place, except what 
I had learned from an old guide-book which I picked up in 
Nimes. Baedeker makes no mention of it, and I may as well 
confess that because he ignores Aiguesmortes my companion 
and I were the more eager to gothere. Afterwards | bought 
all the books and pamphlets I could find relating to the town 
and its history ; most of these are out of print, many of them 
are of scant value save as curiosities of literature, and I give a 
list of those from which I translate some parts.* I can lay claim 
to no great historical knowledge, and I shall not venture to re- 
peat all the stories I heard about Aiguesmortes. A garrulous 
old gentleman of Nimes told me many wondrous tales about the 
town, but they were too marvellous to be true, queer and in- 
teresting as they were coming from his lips. The article in 
Monsieur Leuthéric’s book is by far the most satisfactory, short 
as itis. He writes, not as a picturesque historian, but a man of 
science; and yet, like so many men of science, he has the touch 
of the poet, and it is this touch which lends a charm to his book. 
Of Aiguesmortes he says: 

“ Without the production of salt, which is gathered in abundance from 
the swamps along the littoral and exceeds sixty thousand tons a year, life 
would be absolutely extinguished in the old city of St. Louis. But solitude 
and abandonment are in perfect harmony with the peaceful majesty of the 


* Histoire d@’ Aiguesmortes. Par F. Em. di Pietro. Paris. 1849.—Vie du Pere Brydaine, 
Par PAbbé Caron, Lille, 1860.—Azguesmortes. Par M. Topin. Nimes, 1868,—Zes Villes 
Mortes du Golfe de Lyon, Par Charles Leuthéric, Ingénieur des Ponts et Chaussées. Paris, 
1879. Couronné par l’Académie Frangaise. 
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fortification, untouched in six centuries, which the hand of man has re- 
spected up to the present. Aiguesmortes has had, in a word, the double 
good fortune to escape both the vandalism of demolishers and the zeal of 
restorers. There does not exist any enceinte in Europe, perhaps in the 
world, which has been kept in such perfect integrity. ... All is dead 
about this dead city; nothing recalls modern Europe, and you could be- 
lieve that you had been carried to those brilliant but sad countries of 
Africa or the Orient that, like Aiguesmortes, live only in the past. ... In 
spite of the melancholy and abandonment that seem to have been its fate, 
perhaps because of its very melancholy and abandonment, Aiguesmortes 
cannot, should not perish. And whatever may be the vicissitudes of that 
arid and unstable coast, there will always remain to the old city of St. 
Louis a magnificent architectural diadem, and to that desert plain a yet 
more radiant halo of glorious and tender memories.” 


It was on a fine morning in early April—the early April of 
the south of France—that my painter-friend and I set out for 
Aiguesmortes. As the train drew away from Nimes the wind 
blew into the opened windo:, sweet with the nameless fragrance 
of spring, and we looked on green fields; but little by little the 
face of the landscape changed, growing more mournful every 
minute. Instead of pleasant pastures we saw a forlorn expanse 
with great sand-banks rising up here and there, and sea-birds 
‘soaring about, dipping down ever and again to the pools of 
stagnant water. “The vegetable earth no longer exists here, 
and it would need centuries for cultivation to take possession 
of these low lands and salt swamps, last traces of a vanished sea. 
. . . Wandering cattle and horses roam about which have kept 
the Saracen habits of their ancestors, brought hither by the 
Crusaders.” 

When the train stopped we found that we had travelled 
in a most prosaic fashion from the nineteenth century back to 
the thirteenth. Aiguesmortes was before us, its massive walls 
with the turrets rising up irregularly along the top, present- 
ing the same appearance that they did when they were built 
by Philip the Bold about the year 1272. The houses within 
were completely hidden, and there was only a church-spire peer- 
ing over the wall. A great gate yawned open, but we did not 
enter at once. Often had I seen so-called walled towns, and al- 
ways had I been tacitly asked to construct towers and battle- 
ments out of dismantled stones; but Aiguesmortes put no such 
tax on the imagination—it was visible, tangible. Had a warrior 
in armor appeared I should not have been particularly surprised 
just at that moment. I half-expected him; I wondered what he 
would say to me when he asked whence I came, and I answered 
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America, an unheard-of country. I should be condemned as a 
suspicious character, and the best fate I could hope for would 
be lifelong imprisonment in yonder Tower of Constance, loom- 
ing up grim and awful just outside the walls. 

While we were looking and dreaming a chubby urchin clat- 
tered past us who was whistling the tune of “ Nicola,” which 
everybody had been humming in Nice since the carnival, but it 
sounded rather incongruous in Aiguesmortes. The painter 
laughed. ‘ Nicola is the countersign,” she said, as we followed 
the boy. It was like going intoatomb ora prison. Once within 
I could think only of those toy towns that children build out of 
blocks on the floor, and enclose with big dictionaries and cyclo- 
pzdias and old geographies; and as I gazed at the walls rising up 
tall and impregnable about me, I felt myself shrinking to the size 
of a wooden figure in a Noe’s ark. The houses that lined the 
narrow streets did not go far towards dispelling the notion. 
They were of no very ancient appearance; they were small, 
lacking all decoration, neat and prim; and, since my books tell 
me nothing about them, I can give only my own idea of their 
age, and my friend and I agreed that they could hardly be more 
than fifty or sixty years old. We saw some carved doors that 
showed signs of antiquity ; one was exactly like a door we had 
sketched in Xanten, the little town near Diisseldorf where, as 
everybody knows, the castle of the Nibelungen stood and Sieg- 
fried, the dragon-slayer, was born. But the town of Aigues- 
mortes is disappointing ; it is the wall about it and the great 
tower outside that completely satisfy the imagination. There 
was no stir of life, no people hastening to and from their work, 
and the men and women we met had pale, stolid faces and stared 
at us with lack-lustre curiosity. Neither guides nor venders of 
guide-books pressed their services or their wares upon us; 
Aiguesmortes seems to care little for the strangers within her 
gates, and we sauntered aimlessly up and down the streets until 
we came to the old church of Notre Dame des Sablons. This has 
been torn down and rebuilt, until 1 doubt if much of the original 
structure be left; but a church dedicated to Our Lady of the 
Sands was standing here when the town had no fortifications and 
was a mere fishing-village belonging to the musical monks of 
Psalmodi. Ona little hill overlooking the marshy plain there 
was, centuries ago, a Benedictine monastery ; the brothers were 
rich and powerful; but the Saracens had a fashion of swooping 
down on this part of the coast, and when they demolished the 
abbey it is recorded that the brothers, though driven ‘out of 
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house and home, never ceased the perpetual chanting that had 
given them their name. Charlemagne built a tower of refuge 
for them ; and this tower, called Matapére then, is now known 
as the Tower of Constance. St. Louis rebuilt it, when he bought 
Aiguesmortes from the monks of Psalmodi in the year 1248, fora 
port from which he could sail on his crusade to the Holy Land. 
Aiguesmortes is about three miles distant from the gulf, and is 
approached by a canal; and in writing of this old canal, traces of 
which can yet be seen, though the shifting sands and the over- 
flow of the Rhone make the passage to the sea an ever-changing 
one, Monsieur Leuthéric remarks that these ancient canals are 
all shaped like the Grand Canal of Venice—a long letter S run- 
ning from east to west. The situation of Aiguesmortes has given 
rise to some droil mistakes, and a good many famous authors, 
among them Voltaire and Buffon, have thought that Aiguesmortes 
was once on the coast. The “imaginative Maillet,” who fancied 
that the formation of continents was owing to the evaporation 
of the waters of the seas, cited Aiguesmortes as a proof of his 
theory. With scientific questions I dare not meddle, but the 
picturesque historians made a blunder which anybody can ap- 
preciate when they graphically described the ships that were to 
bear St. Louis to the Holy Land as sailing up to the walls of 
the town. There were nc walls there then, only the Tower of 
Constance, and it was St. Louis’ son who, in obedience to his 
father’s wish, built the fortifications. According to the tradition, 
the design followed was that of Damietta, but Monsieur Leuthé- 
ric says that Aiguesmortes resembles Damietta no more than it 
does Jerusalem or any other town of the East; he calls it a veri- 
table reminiscence of the Orient, while the Tower of Constance 
is a type of the European fortification of the eleventh century. 
The observer, however ignorant of archzology, can see the dif- 
ference in the spirit of them at a glance. 

It was during the period after St. Louis’ death that the 
town saw its best days. Then, as now, it was insalubrious and 
the soil was sterile, but its inhabitants numbered fifteen thousand 
souls, because, to encourage its prosperity, Philip the Bold gave 
it great privileges, and it became a sort of city of refuge. 
‘“‘ Every day,” says Di Pietro, “ people hastened within the walls, 
some seeking safety from their tyrannical lords, some escaping 
the bands of armed vagabonds who prowled about the pro- 
vinces’’; but the greater part came hither to enjoy the commer- 
cial freedom bestowed upon the town by its king. 

There was plenty of life then. In the port lay ships from all 
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countries, bringing the rich stuffs from the East, spices from the 
Indies, and the Italians came with their silks and jewelry. Fif- 
teen thousand inhabitants there were at that time; there are 
barely three thousand now. No wonder the streets had a de- 
serted look to us as we strolled about them that pleasant April 
morning. In the square before the church is a modern statue 
of St. Louis, standing crowned, his left hand on his sword-hilt, 
his right raised to the cross on his breast. He is the patron 
saint of the town, and the historians devote pages of description 
to the time when he was about to sail for the Holy Land and 
the Crusaders’ tents were pitched on the plaing, One old 
chronicler * tells a queer story about him. It seems that, in his 
desire to improve the town, he took the stones from the tomb of 
Arnaud de Bellande at Maguelonne, a famous hero in the wars 
against the Saracens, and the chronicler, after relating this, adds: 
“ But as this was, in a way, a violation of the glory and repose 
of the dead, and of the respect due them, his [St. Louis’] plans 
did not succeed.” Just where his plans failed, however, I do 
not quite understand. 

The next famous persons who come on the scene are Francis 
I. and Charles V., and how they chanced to meet there on 
the coast of the south of France is told in all the histories. 
Meet they did, those extraordinary men, who were now fighting 
bitterly, then exchanging courtesies; now vowing eternal friend- 
ship, then sending challenges to mortal combat ; and it was on the 
15th of July in the year 1538 that they entered Aiguesmortes. 
Francis had his wife and daughter with him, and many great 
ladies and gentlemen were in histrain; the name of Henry of Na- 
varre stands in the long list. That was a themorable day for 
Aiguesmortes. The town was decorated, the artillery thunder- 
ed from the ramparts, the people shouted and cheered, and 
another old chronicler (La Faille, Annales de Toulouse) says in a 
sort of despairing ecstasy : 

“As for the festivities that the emperor, and the king, and the 
knights, and the ladies enjoyed, I leave you to imagine them. Above all, 
a peace was concluded between the said emperor and the said king—a 
perpetual peace if it please the Blessed Son, cuz Jaus sit in secula seculo- 
rum. Amen.” 


But it is not by reason of its past that Aiguesmortes is of such 
interest. About many a town far more stories can be told. The 
wonder is that its walls should have been left standing perfect to 


* Gariel, Jdée générale de la Ville de Montpellier, recherchée et présentée aux honnétes 
Gens, 1665 (quoted by Di Pietro). 
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this day; and though its isolation may be one reason, the chief 
reasons are its unhealthiness and the sterility of the soil. No- 
thing will grow there, and, while the winter is not severe, the 
cold winds blowing over the Cevennes cause sudden changes 
in the temperature and bring on catarrhal affections and diseases 
of the lungs. Then there is the marin, or southeast wind, that 
comes laden with the moisture of the sea and the deadly exhala- 
tions from the surrounding swamps. What with consumption 
and malarial fever, no wonder that Philip the Bold was com- 
pelled to give Aiguesmortes extraordinary privileges to keep 
people in the town; and it is to me significant that the number of 
inhabitants rose to fifteen thousand, for it shows what men will 
endure for the sake of freedom—freedom to live in peace and 
carry on their affairs without let or hindrance. As 1 read the 
history of the town I see that its prosperity declined as liberty 
increased throughout the land. Men would stay there among 
the swamps no longer when other places gave them the same 
immunity from grinding taxation and hard military service that 
was accorded to the citizens of Aiguesmortes. And so they fled 
from the fever-ridden town, and left its walls untouched for 
archeologists to study and sentimental travellers to admire. 
Some idea of the present condition of the walls is gained from 
an account of the great inundation in the year 1840. 

On the 4th of November, towards six o’clock in the evening, 
the inhabitants of Aiguesmortes saw that the waters were rising 
in the canals that flow all about the town, increasing rapidly, 
acquiring every moment more force, until at last they tore away 
the boats fastened to the quays. It was a black night, and, bear- 
ing torches, the men went outside the walls to discover, if they 
could, how great a danger was threatening them. Women and 
children ran through the streets crying that the Rhone had 
overflowed its banks between Fourques and Beaucaire, and 
would spread over the low lands along the littoral. Announced 
by a great roar, the waters rushed on, covered the plain, and 
touched the walls of Aiguesmortes at midnight. Under the di- 
rection of the civic authorities men hastened to the gates and 
barricaded them—precautions that were taken none too soon, for 
the waters deepened until they rose up high about the walls. 
All night long reports of guns were heard—signals of distress 
from the people dwelling in the outlying country. When day 
broke the inhabitants of Aiguesmortes mounted the ramparts 
and saw as far as the eye could reach one vast expanse of rush- 
ing water. Vessels sailed up to the walls and brought food to 

VOL, XLVI.—2 
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the beleaguered town until the flood subsided. After nearly 
sixteen hundred years the walls that Philip the Bold built were 
of sufficient strength to protect the people within them from a 
foe more to be feared than a host of armed men. 

The Tower of Constance, built as a refuge, became a prison, and 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes Protestants were 
confined in it and political offenders. The Abbé Tribolet went 
to see the Protestants, to console them, to convert them if he 
could, and his remarks on his unsuccessful mission are perhaps 
worth translating because of their droll naiveté. 


“No one,” he writes, “ could be more surprised than I was when I visit- 
ed the Protestants at Aiguesmortes. I found the Tower of Constance, which 
is beautiful, grand, and spacious, full of prisoners but not of martyrs. I 
expected they would be resigned and patient; instead they do nothing but 
murmur against the government, and where I listened for songs of joy and 
praise I heard only insults and reproaches. Some, indeed, were reciting 
psalms, not in sorrow for their sins, however, and to obtain forgiveness, 
but to proclaim vengeance against those who had reduced them to their 
sad plight, and to predict the future destruction of the realm.” 


That any one should sing songs of joy and praise in the Tower 
of Constance would seem to me rather inexplicable, for a gloom- 
ier, more dreadful dungeon it would be hard to imagine. Our 
guide, an old soldier, told us the usual horrible stories about the 
prisoners: of women bearing children and strangling them in the 
madness of despair, of men making wild efforts to escape and 
falling to the ground below—such tales as are related to travel- 
lers everywhere in Europe until the tourist is satiated with hor- 
rors, and, if he be an American, is glad to remember that in his 
own land there are no monuments of the past to echo the cries 
of the oppressed and to stand witness to man’s inhumanity to 
man. It was to usa relief to quit that dark tower and step out 
on the platform in the sunshine. The town lay at our feet, the 
walls surrounding it forming an almost perfect quadrangle. At 
irregular intervals rose up the turrets, fifteen in all, of divers 
shapes. The tops of the ramparts are reached from the interior 
by staircases, and there are nine gates, the one called /a porte de 
la Marine giving on the great lagoon where ships formerly could 
anchor. Now the town may be approached only by small vessels, 
and a few come bringing oranges from the Balearic Isles. It 
was supposed that the railway would give an impetus to the 
trade of Aiguesmortes, but it did not, and the amiable old gentle- 
man of Nimes told me, with a shrug of his shoulders, that the 
town was dead, dead, dead ! 
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There seem to be two opinions about its unhealthiness at 
present, but it has a bad reputation, and the verdict of impartial 
persons is against it. Going back to Nimes, we went in a third- 
class carriage, for the distance is not great and we had become 
interested at the station in the talk of two peasant-women. One 
defended Aiguesmortes against the other’s attack, and we heard 
both sides discussed at great length and with a tremendous 
amount of gesture. It finally leaked out, however, that the 
stanch defender of Aiguesmortes had passed only her childhood 
there, and then had moved to Nimes, whereupon her adversary 
remarked : 

“Ah! yes, you got away before you had the fever. You may 
well praise Aiguesmortes; she was generous to you.” 

One poet calls it “da cité pottrinatre”’; 


“ Et puts nous trons voir (car décadence et deuil 
Viennent toujours apres la puissance et lorgueil), 
Nous trons voir, aux bords dune eau stationnatre, 
Aiguesmortes aux vingt (?) tours, la cité pottrinatre, 
Qui meurt comme un hibou dans le creux de son nid, 
Comme dans son armure un chevalier jaunt, 
Comme, au soleil d'été, qu'il crott ttre propice, 
Un mendiant fitvreux, dans la cour d'un hospice.” 


As an offset to these verses, which were addressed to M. de 
Lamartine by Jean Reboul, the famous doulanger-poéte, I will give 
a few lines by Emmanuel Théaulon, a dramatic writer, born in 
Aiguesmortes in 1787. He came back to visit his.native place in 
1826, and he improvised a song at the banquet which was given 
in his honor : 


“ Vite, en route, 
Cotte que covte, 
Tout mon espoir 
Est de revoir 
Cette ville, 
Heureuse et tranquille, 
Ou je fus bercé, 
Caressé. 


“ Fat vu Milan, jai vu Turin, 
Fai vu Bruxelles et Berlin, 
De Rome, j'ai touché les portes. 
Mais c'est Aiguesmortes, 
Malgré ses eaux mortes, 
Qui seule, amis, 
Ma fait dire a Paris, 
Vite, en route,” [Da capo. 
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It was a hundred years before Théaulon sang that song at the 
banquet that a young missionary, not yet a priest, poorly dressed, 
passed through the streets of the town, arousing the scorn and 
astonishment of the inhabitants. On Ash Wednesday he entered 
the church after the bell for service had rung, but he found no 
soul there ready to hear the word he had to speak. He seized a 
bell, ran forth into the streets ringing it, and when he had gath- 
ered a crowd about him he begged the men and women to follow 
him into the church, which they did from sheer curiosity. But, 
once there, he held them by his marvellous eloquence; the stares 
and laughter ceased, and after he had left the pulpit the congre- 
gation remained motionless, silent, full of consternation. Then 
all, young and old, men and women, hastened to him to show 
him their devotion and respect. 

And so le Pére Brydaine began his first mission, so he 
preached the first of those sermons which afterwards made all 
Paris stop and think, and gave him a high place among the spir- 
itual teachers. When he left Aiguesmortes his going forth was 
not as his coming in had been. The people followed him beyond 
the gates, weeping, heaping blessings upon him, and begging him 
to return to them when he had received orders and could give 
remission for the sins that he had roused them to repent of. 

The lifeand labors of Brydaine are told by l’Abbé Caron, and 
are too well known to be repeated, too uneventful, perhaps, 
to be of absorbing interest; but whoever walks the streets of 
Aiguesmortes is sure to remember that February morning when 
the young missionary roused the town from its lethargy. But 
it is not by reason of its past history alone, or the people who 
once trod the pavements, that Aiguesmortes is interesting and 
should be visited: it is because the town is what it is—the only 
city in Europe, perhaps in the world, whose walls are standing 
to-day as they have stood for six centuries. To see them, to 
touch them, is to understand the days that are gone as they can- 
not be understood by any poring over old chronicles. 


CHARLOTTE DUNNING. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS IN FREETHINKING. 


I PROPOSE to speak only of English novelties. It seems to 
me that there are eight kinds of freethinkers who are now en- 
gaged in educating or diverting us, and that they may with ac- 
curacy be classified as follows: (1) the scientific or prove-every- 
thing freethinker; (2) the hypothetical or speculative free- 
thinker; (3) the pessimist or gloom-loving freethinker; (4) the 
patronizing, (5) the polite, (6) the pontifical freethinker; (7) the 
aggressive or down-with-everybody freethinker ; (8) the Angli- 
can or church-mantled freethinker. 

The scientific or prove-everything freethinker is a man who 
won't let us take anything for granted. He will scarcely allow 
us to breathe or to eat, unless we have first proved that we can 
breathe and can eat. Nor will he ¢ven allow us to be good, or 
at least to try to believe that we try to be so, unless /e has first 
proved to us what it is to be good, what it is to have a con- 
science or to be moral. There is now a school in England 
which is endeavoring to instruct us in scientific and also mo- 
lecular morality. In Zhe Principles of Morals, issued from the 
Clarendon Press, we are taught to set aside all 4 priort methods 
of morals, whether they be intuitive or transcendental. We are 
to adopt only an @ posteriori method, basing our moral ideas or 
moral principles on such facts as admit of verification. That is 
the word—verification! Here, then, we havea scientific novelty. 
Natural philosophy, sociology, biography, and psychology have 
to be studied with much carefulness by all such students in free- 
thinking as would attain to a(modernly) moral career. Now, 
there is this drawback to such elaborated ethics: if a man is not 
to make up his mind as to what particular kind of morality he 
will adopt until he has worked out his ethical system scientifi. 
cally, there will be a risk of his being painfully immoral during 
the phases of his scholastic shiftings or uncertainties. Besides, 
since not one man in ten thousand can even read books on such 
subjects—Hume, Hobbes, and Bentham being difficult reading— 
it is clear that the truest morality must be always confined to 
the very few, to the most gifted of the aristocracy of free- 
thinkers. Not one man in amillion can be a freethinking saint— 
that is, a man who is scientifically moral. ‘Oh! but,” say these 
scientists, “ you must study your environment ; your ‘traditional 
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environment’ is the grand thing.” Now, no doubt our tradi- 
tional environment, which we are bidden to accept as our new 
Bible, affects us more or less in social habit; but even if we had 
time to study it we could scarcely regard it as a divine teacher, 
especially as we should have to interpret it for ourselves. It 
comes to this, then, that we must all wait till we have made our 
fortunes and can retire to a country-house with a big library, 
there to commence our education in scientific morality by the 
aid of our traditional environment. On the whole, perhaps it 
would be better to give up morality, as we give up “ perpetual 
motion” or “ squaring the circle.” However, let us take an- 
other modern authority, no less a man than Professor Huxley. 
He calls himself, for want of a better word, an Agnostic. And 
he tells us, as to morality, that ‘its safety lies in a real and liv- 
ing belief in the fixed order of nature.” Physical science, not 
revelation, is to be our guide. Our state of consciousness is to 
be our individual estimate of the known and unknown laws of 
the natural life; what we call our conscience being a sensitive 
barometer to causes and effects in the natural order. Here 
again we are met by the same difficulty—the incapacity of the 
millions to judge such matters. Weare forced to picture the 
butcher and the baker, the smock-frocked peasant and the 
aproned artisan, busying themselves with distinguishing be- 
tween such doctrines of materialism as may be learnedly classed 
as absolute or relative, and hesitating whether they shall rob 
an employer or a customer of half a dollar until they have de- 
cided what are the intimations of the natural laws. The esti- 
mate of each person might be quite unlike. Education, disposi- 
tion, and circumstance greatly modify human views. Natural 


_laws act differently on different minds; and yet we are bidden 


to regard them as the sole Ecclesia docens to everybody, whether 
wise or foolish. The two principles, then, are no principles at 
all. Naked materialism, which considers all morality, all virtue, 
as an acquired habit of the co-ordination of matter particles ; 
and agnosticism, which affirms all human life to be dependent on 
our individual estimate of natural laws, are two so-called sciences 
which may be amusing to playful intellects, but which have no 
more to do with religion or with conscience than they have with 
foot-ball or French cookery. 

The hypothetical or speculative freethinker passes his life as 
an intellectual dreamer. He is always thinking about things 
which have no data, but ignores what, to say the least of it, is 
probable. Let us take a recent example of this spirit. The late 
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Lord Gifford made a “speculative” will, in which he left a be- 
quest of $300,000 for the founding of university lectureships, 
the subject of the lectures to be in all cases the same, and to be 
thus formulated for the guidance of the lecturers: ‘‘ Whether 
there are any legitimate inferences to be drawn as to the char- 
acter of the cause or substance of which the universe, as far as 
can be known, is the outcome.””» Any churchman, dissenter, or 
freethinker might hold a lectureship. There was to be no limit, 
restriction, or doctrinal prejudice. A portion of this strange 
will ran as follows: “I give my body to the earth, as it was be- 
fore, in order that the enduring blocks and matter thereof may 
be employed in new combinations.” This was generous, if 
speculative! Indeed, it is not easy to say who might not be able 
to “lecture hypothetically” on the whoie will as well as on its 
parts. Wecan imagine Mr. Herbert Spencer, with his fond in- 
sistence on the eternal energy, having a good deal to say on 
such subjects. Professor Flint, whose partiality for theism is 
well known by his numerous admirers, would prokably make a 
good lecture out of the will. So might Schopenhauer, but then 
he is not an Englishman, or, what is still more important, he is 
not a Scotchman; and it was to the four universities of St. An- 
drew’s and Glasgow, Edinburghand Aberdeen, that the $300,000 
were bequeathed. We need not dwell further on the subject. 
As an example of the “ ruling passion strong in death "—the pas- 
sion for the speculative and the hypothetical—this will must al- 
ways take a front rank. 

The pessimist or gloom-loving freethinker is anything but a 
cheery companion. As an example let us take Dr. Henry 
Maudsley, whose recent work, called Natural Causes and Super- 
natural Seemings, is pre-eminently fitted to make one miserable. 
The argument is of this kind, if I may venture to condense it: 
Don’t believe in traditional falsehoods; no amount of tradition 
can make things true. Don’t confuse a post hoc with a propter 
hoc, and so fancy that God ever hears prayer. Don’t defer toa 
“good authority” for your pious opinions: the good authority 
will, of course, back up your superstition. Don’t be imposed upon 
by the deceits or the sophistries of a hundred teachers; they 
have motives (professional motives) for deceiving you. Don’t 
take refuge in the luxury of credulity, what is called “ faith” 
being a timid luxury. Don’t let pride lead you to believe in the 
supernatural: a mere excuse for really believing yourse/f above 
nature. And don’t let humility lead you to bend the knee to the 
mysterious—to what, being indiscernible, is above knowledge. 
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Don’t be enthusiastic, and don’t be shy of facing scepticism, and 
don’t be afraid of being perfectly miserable in your incredulity. 
Such is a sort of epitome of the writer’s spirit. It is pessimism 
diluted with egotism. And what is very observable about all 
these pessimists is that they tell you frankly that they know they 
will make you unhappy; they know that their doctrines must 
destroy peace ; and though, of course, they are sorry for it, they 
maintain that the search for “ truth’’ must be cultivated to the 
utter destruction of “superstition,” which is the present substi- 
tute for the God-like intelligence of pure pessimism! Well, let 
them think so, if they will; but it is not easy to believe in the 
sincerity of fancy writers who have nothing to offer to Chris- 
tians but incredulity! We too, happily, can dismiss their sophis- 
tries with a lively scorn. ‘“ Don’t believe in the infinite, because 
the infinite is not apprehensible by the finite’”—which is the 
staple fallacy of all pessimist freethinkers—is so ludicrously illo- 
gical, irrational, sophistical, that even babes ought to be able to 
see through it. The infinity of power, as of holiness, zs appre- 
hensible by the human mind, in the sense that the negation of 
them would be imbecile. And so also it would be imbecile to 
affirm that Infinite Mind cannot communicate itself to its own 
creatures in such measure and by such means as shall be wisest ; 
or to affirm that He who created us by His supernatural power 
cannot communicate to us His supernatural purpose. Once more, 
it is imbecile to affirm of the Supreme Goodness, who as given 
us so much that is good, that He w// not make goodness His (and 
our) eternal joy, spite of the temporary disturbances of our pro- 
bation. But enough of pessimism, which is a sort of day night- 
mare. 

The patronizing freethinker is more diverting. Let us take 
an instance of this complacent tone or temperament from the 
tip-top heights of English freethinkers. Professor Huxley is 
undoubtedly a great scientist in the department he has elected 
—physical science. If he would stop there we might, all of us, 
look up to him. But he must be also a theologian. He-must 
not only be a theologian, he must patronize. Ina recent article 
contributed to the Nineteenth Century he assured us that the 
theologians of the middle ages were not quite such fools as we 
had taken them to be. They did not devote some three, four, or 
five centuries to “the discussion of mere frivolities,”” as most 
people in these days seem to suppose; on the contrary, “the 
men of that epoch, take them all round, were endowed with 
wisdom and folly in much the same proportion as ourselves.” 
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This is gracious. True, the professor is so good as to inform 
us that “ the Roman Catholic religion is not to be found in any 
well-authenticated record of the teaching of Christ,” but we 
submit to that little drawback for the sake of the apology which 
is offered for the misguided men of the dark ages. It is refresh- 
ing to be able to think that St. Thomas Aquinas, Peter Lom- 
bard, Albertus Magnus, Roger Bacon, may even confidently be 
compared with the writers on freethinking, on agnosticism, on 
unknowableness in the JVineteenth Century. They were “en- 
dowed with wisdom and folly in much the same proportion” as 
those who believe in nothing but themselves yet try to per- 
suade everybody to believe in ¢hem. Men who say that “ the 
safety of morality lies in a real and living belief in the fixed 
order of nature” speak complacently and patronizingly of men 
who regarded materialism as the most debasing of all the follies 
of doctrinaires. 

But, leaving these magnates of lofty patronage, let us con- 
sider for a moment an inferior class of patronizers who possess 
all their presumption but not their brains. Patronage is not pe- 
culiar to the great scientists. It is a weakness of the ordinary 
English leading-article writer. The Zzmes newspaper, which 
combines freethinking with Christianity—the freethinking hav- 
ing a generous proportion—assured us some time ago that “ what 
little religion the Italians have they owe mainly to the teaching 
of the Roman Church.” What little religion the Zimes has it 
Owes mainly to the requirements of its subscribers. This, how- 
ever, does not impair its keen judgments. English freethinking 
journalists (the Zzmes is not exceptional) are always gracious, 
when they can be so, to the Catholic Church. Thus they insist 
that though the church is and has been the bitter foe of religious 
liberty, progress, and enlightenment, it is useful from the anti- 
quarian point of view, because in days that are long past it 
guarded literature. But in these days that amiable mission is 
over. And though, of course, we must recognize that the Catho- 
lic monasteries in the middle ages preserved for us the best 
literature of primitive times, still, now that science and philoso- 
phy and (above all) newspapers are common property, the old 
religion is an anachronism and a stop-the-way. These journal- 
ists are even ready to write patronizingly of the “ modern atti- 
tude” of the great living Catholic writers; yet they warn them 
that, even with the best intentions, they “do not understand the 
times in which they live.” Journalists understand the times— 
and their readers; but such Englishmen as Cardinal Newman or 
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Cardinal Manning, with all the editors of English Catholic pe- 
riodicals, though they are men who deserve esteem for their abili- 
ties, are so far behind their times in practical knowledge that it is 
marvellous how they can manage to live in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The readers, like the writers, of freethinking journalism 
say the same thing to our faces with gracious patronage: ‘ Real- 
ly, I think there is so much that is charming in your religion. I 
have sometimes wished that I had been brought up a Catholic. 
To be able to believe in the divinity of your church must be such 
a comfort and so quieting. Your unity, too, is fascinating ; your 
church services are most picturesque; your discipline is so supe- 
rior to anything Protestant; positively, if I were to believe in 
anything at all, I certainly should believe in your religion. But, 
of course, no man who is really educated, who knows physical 
science and modern philosophy, and who is thoroughly ‘up’ in 
both Spencerism and Darwinism, can help seeing through the 
‘accidental phenomena’ of all this; and I am sure that you, 
though of course you are a sincere Catholic, must at times feel 
that, though your religion is a solace to you, it cannot hold 
water against modern thought. Whatever there zs of the beau- 
tiful or the reasonable, in any and all the forms of Christianity, 
there cannot be a question that you have got; but Christianity, 
though it has served a good purpose, is now supplanted by pure 
reason—that is, agnosticism.” 

The polite freethinker is a twin-brother to the “ patron- 
izing,” though he takes refuge in the high-breedirg of 
agreeing with you, and “never says a word that can hurt 
your feelings.” He zs a Catholic whenever he has the hap- 
piness of talking with you. He even smiles with you over the 
quarrels of the freethinkers, and picks holes in their funny attacks 
on the church. He is always all things toall men. If you press 
him closely he will confess that he believes nothing; but he says 
it with the suavest respect for your views, and will not allow 
any one to say a word to you that might seem rude. He will 
plead your cause for you at a dinner-party or in a smoking-room. 
“ But, my dear So-and-So,” he will say to your opponent, “ par- 
don me, you are quite wrong in your apprehension. The Catho- 
lic religion is the religion of good people, and some of the great- 
est living intellects believe in it. In my experience Catholics 
are the only consistent Christians, the only people who act up 
to their religion. It is beyond me that any one who understands 
the Catholic philosophy can possibly say a word to its disparage- 
ment.” And then he will turn the conversation: he is so an- 
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noyed that any one should have differed from you in zs pre- 
sence, though the funny thing is that it is with Catholics alone 
that he is so exquisitely sensitive to high-breeding. He will not, 
it is true, contradict Anglicans, but he will only take the part of 
the Roman Catholic. 

The pontifical freethinker may be dismissed in few words, 
as one who is more dogmatic over his negatives than any 
pontiff ever yet was over his affirmatives. He combines the 
scientific, the hypothetical, the pessimist, the patronizing (but 
not the polite) attributes of freethinking; and he only dif- 
fers from other freethinkers in that he thrones himself as su- 
preme pontiff, from whose decisions no church or state may 
dare to appeal. He is frantically wroth with the Catholic 
Church for presuming to teach infallibly about anything, while 
he includes everything in the sphere of his pontificalism, which is 
magnificently shrined in Number One. He is just one inch 
removed from the next type in the portfolio: 

The aggressive or down-with-everybody freethinker. Now, 
this last gentleman has so many brothers throughout the world 
that it is needless to do more than “ point his moral.” Every one 
knows him—at least in the newspapers: he is the man who carries 
Socialism, Communism, Red Radicalism into every department 
of thought, including the spiritual. Gambetta, Paul Bert, Gari- 
baldi may occur to us as familiar examples. In England the ag- 
gressive class is not conspicuous for ability; it is only conspicu- 
ous for aggressiveness. I have met men in smoking-rooms, in 
railway-carriages, in city offices, who seemed to want to fly at one 
with their anti-theism. Curious hostility! The type is not nume- 
rous; but it makes up by cruelty, by tyranny, by barbarousness, 
for the small “following” which it at present attracts. In 
France we have seen how the worst tyranny—social, political, 
religious—is that of men who make the gyeatest boast of liberty ; 
and wherever the type exists it is — a for its warfare on 
all the most chivalrous or refined instincts of human nature. 
Moral: the ultimate of sceptical liberty is “ Down with every- 
body,” just as the ultimate of political liberty is the guillotine. 

Lastly, the most painful of all types is the Anglican or church- 
mantled freethinker. One example may suffice, and it is quite 
a recent one. Canon Freemantle, a dignitary of the Anglican 
Establishment, has lately published an article in the Fortnightly 
Review which surpasses every Anglican experiment. To givea 
digest of it is to say simply that it is the dismissal of Christianity 
into the cloud-land of sentimental nothing-at-allism. We are 
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“not to quarrel with those who think of the Supreme Power 
rather after the analogy of force or law than according to the 
strict idea of personality.” We are to avoid a “ passionate cer- 
titude ” as to the fact of the Resurrection; to regard the appear- 
ances of Christ after the Resurrection as we regard the “ vision” 
which is spoken of by St. Paul; to regard Christ himself as 
“pretending to no absolute knowledge of God”’; to treat mira- 
cles as exaggerations, inspiration as pious sentiment, and the 
accounts of the infancy of Christ as pretty picture-work of the 
first and third Gospels. ‘Theology under its Changed Condi- 
tions ’—the title of this strange venture—means the advance of 
physical science, the theory of evolution, the abolition of all 
clerical subscription, and the prosperity of all democratic free- 
thinking. It means that we are now to be “cautious’”’ in asserting 
Christ’s divinity; to regard immortality as ‘“‘a background of 
hope”’; to get rid of the theology of sin and of redemption, or 
to reconstruct it in harmony with modern ethics. And, gene- 
rally, while preserving the present formularies of English- 
Churchism, there must be a private and individual interpreta- 
tion of them; and so “the church must merge itself in general 
society,” and, instead of chiefly insisting on dogma or on Gos- 
pel facts, must insist only on kindness and brotherly love, on the 
domestic virtues, on political liberties, on whatever will make 
human life more comfortable. This treatise on the abolition of 
Christianity has not attracted any notice from the bishops. 
“Canterbury ” evidently regards it as scholarly criticism. Had 
Canon Freemantle advocated the supreme authority of the Holy 
See he would quickly have been called to account by his dio- 
cesan; but as he has merely smashed to pieces the whole Chris- 
tian faith, riddled even the Thirty-nine Articles with as many 
bullets, point-blank denied his own ministry and his own office, 
and reduced religion to a refined pagan sentimentalism, his pa- 
per passes unnoticed as the specuiation of a bold thinker seeking 
to free himself from the trammels of dogmatism. He certainly 
has freed himself, if not his readers. As an example of Anglican 
or church-mantled freethinking this essay holds a front place in 
English literature; nor is it easy to speculate as to any possibly 
future developments of such unblushing, published scepticism 
within the church. 

There are other types, but just a word or two may suffice for 
them. The indolent freethinker takes everything very easily, 
because he is too lazy to be in earnest about anything. The 
conceited freethinker likes to imagine himself to be superior to 
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the common herd of his tradition-fettered brethren. The origi- 
nal freethinker afficts to strike out brand-new theories which 
could never enter the heads of ordinary people. The eclectic 
freethinker boasts of his art of “ picking out the good points”’ in 
every form of religion, Christian or pagan. The charitable free- 
thinker says he cannot possibly insist on one creed, because in 
doing so he would have to condemn a hundred other creeds—a 
charming sophistry which he does not apply to the general prin- 
ciples of right or wrong, though in all choices there are many 
wrongs to one right. The reverential freethinker is so worship- 
ful of the unknown mysteries that he thinks it profane to wish 
or seek for a revelation; “for has not God,” he says to us, “ re- 
vealed himself to us in nature? and is not ¢haz revelation enough 
for us all?” The variety freethinker boldly argues (and seems 
to mean it) that variety is a visible law of all creation; and that 
just as no two intelligences are quite alike, so no two persons 
ought to be expected to believe harmoniously, for it would be 
quite repugnant to the luxuriant variety of all that is that the 
same creed should trammel us all in a common bondage. Il 
have only met with one gentleman who urged this argument, 
but he was a learned man and an M.A. 

I must say one word as to the dictionary freethinker, 
who uses words which scarcely anybody can understand. This 
learned syllabist is really an incubus on the age. New diction- 
aries of new words have been rendered necessary to meet the 
colossal demands of the new writers. The compositors have 
now a hard time of it. No man can affect to be a modern 
thoughtist unless he has a wealth of syllabic culture which 
makes him a kind of peripatetic glossary. And our poor heads 
are made to ache by laborious articles on “pure” reasoning 
which, if summed up in a few plain English sentences, would 
mean either nothing or nonsense. To disbelieve, or “ believe in 
nothing,” seems to be an intellectual operation which is a thou- 
sandfold more difficult, than the old credo. This is progress. 
And it was the natural issue of the Reformation. The “evolu- 
tion” of freethinking is a laborious thinking downward, just as 
the evolution of divine faith is a winging upward. 

Such attitudes might be multiplied quite numerously ; but 
why crowd our portfolio any further? Manifestly, freethinking 
must be individualized in every man according to his own per- 
sonal proclivities. Moreover, a man’s experience of his own life 
is a secret which is hid within his own breast, and it is quite 
certain that he will not be candid with any other man in con- 
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fessing his whole soul, his whole self. And here I venture to 
add an observation as to the best way of arguing with any free- 
thinker. I own I think it better—if I may hazard my own 
opinion—to agree with every freethinker as far as may be pos- 
sible, and not to irritate him by treating him as “ gone wrong.” 
I think so especially because most freethinkers are right from 
the particular standpoint they have elected to make their cruz. 
In nine cases out of ten it will be found that a man’s inferences 
are very fairly deducible from his own premises. Those pre- 
mises may be ex parte, or even rotten, yet the inferences are de- 
ducible—as he draws them. Now, most Christians combat a 
freethinker as though intellectually he were a leper, and morally 
a mauvais sujet. The exactly opposite course seems to me to be 
the right one. To take one example: I know a man who is al- 
ways insisting on “the cruelty of the imagined God of you 
Christians”; and | always agree with him—from his point of 
view. He only takes the temporal and visible side, ignoring the 
rectifications of eternity and the whole compass of the secret 
purposes of God. As his own life has been a bitter one, he is 
soured; and as his father and mother were infidels, he is one 
too. I should say, then, he stands excused—on his own lines. 
It is the lines which have to be disputed, not the sequences; it 
is the very limited premises, not the inferences. And I venture 
to think that immense harm is often done by well-meaning but 
too virtuously indignant Catholics by slashing into the whole 
position of those who differ from them, instead of conceding the 
just inferences from detached facts. Contradiction never yet 
converted anybody. Intellectually and sympathetically it is a 
mistake. Cardinal Newman has said somewhere that most ad- 
versaries might be brought into agreement if only they could un- 
derstand each other’s principles. It is not about conclusions 
that men differ; it is about the relations of the forces of differ- 
ent principles. Freethinking in England has been increased by 
the vicious habit—vicious in the intellectual sense of the word 
—of assuming that a man is wrong because he thinks wrongly ; 
whereas he may be quite right, within his position. The temp- 
tations in these days to a hundred forms of “religious doubts” 


may well lead men to adopt some mental apology, which 


apology, as they conceive it, may be captivating, although 
faulty through its detachment from the whole truth. We must 
remember, too, that even Catholics may create freethinkers. 
The scandal which professing Catholics often give by their 
worldliness, their cruelty, their social pride; the want of deli- 
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cate sympathy and intuitiveness in many who pose as strict ob- 
servers of duty—such inconsistencies do more to fan the flame 
of a moral scepticism than mere talk can do to change a mood 
of intellect. Let us be just in measuring the “ latest fashions in“ 
freethinking.” If the latest fashions of some modern Christians 
were not so strange as to attract attention by the blending of 
what is hateful with what is lovable, the latest fashions in free- 
thinking would not have their reason of being in the honest con- 
tempt which is excited by “Christian” examples. There are 
hosts of freethinkers who owe their moods to “ Christian” so- 
ciety, just as there are not a few Catholics whose experience of 
their brother-Catholics often tempts them to make excuses for 
their own faults. Freethinking means the rejection of Catholi- 
cism. But what if in Catholic society there are types of the na- 
tural life which seem to preclude any real belief in the Catholic 
religion? A. F. MARSHALL, 





SONNET FROM DANTE. 
“ Deh peregrint, che pensosi andate.” 


YE pilgrims, who with pensive aspect go, 
Thinking, perhaps, of bygone things and dear, 
Come you from lands so very tar from here 

As unto us who watch your port would show? 

For that you moan not outright, filing slow 
Through the mid-highway of this city drear, 
You even as gentle stranger-folk appear, 

Who of the common sorrow nothing know. 

Would you but linger, would you but be told, 
Pledge with its thousand sighs my soul doth give, 

That you, likewise, should travel on heart-broken: 
Ah, we have lost our Beatrice! Behold, 

What least soever word be of her spoken, 

The tears must follow now from all that live. 
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HOW I BECAME A CATHOLIC. 


SINCE I began, with some reluctance, this piece of egotistical 
writing I have been consoled by some words of Cardinal New- 
man * which have anew fallen under my notice. The substance 
of his remarks is, that when one brings his own religious experi- 
ence to the common stock of psychological facts, egotism is true 
modesty, which permits him to state what are personally his 
own grounds for his belief, with such an assurance of their 
sufficiency that he thinks they should suffice for others also, 
unless there are impediments which may be invincible or not—a 
question which he has no call to meddle with. 

It is, however, less than this which I propose to do in de- 
scribing the process, without formally giving the reasons, of my 
becoming a Catholic, except in short and simple statements by 
way of explanation. 

My father inherited his patronymic name from a Puritan 
minister in the Church of England who was expelled from his 
parish by Archbishop Laud, and who emigrated to New Eng- 
land soon after the first settlements were made in Connecti- 
cut. My mother inherited hers from an Irish Presbyterian 
minister who came over to Connecticut about the year 1718 and 
married a lineal descendant of the Puritan Captain John Mason. 
I was bred in the Congregational sect and in the strictest Cal- 
vinistic doctrine. I am a New-Englander in heart as well as by 
birth and descent, and I have a sincere respect for my ancestors 
and the other forefathers of my own country and people, so far 
as their civic and social virtues deserve it. Their religion also I 
honor, inasmuch as it was based on belief in the Bible, in the 
divinity of Christ, and on sound morality. I am grateful for 
the goodly natural heritage they have left to their offspring, 
and also for the Christian tradition, albeit a defective one, 
which they have transmitted. There is no claim, however, 
which parents can have on the religious allegiance of their off- 
spring after the period of nonage, except so far as they represent 
a higher and divine authority. Allegiance to ancestral religion, 
so far as it is in any way due, ought to be given to the original 
Christianity of our Catholic forefathers in England, who were 


@ * Grammar of Assent, chap, x. at the beginning. 
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converted from heathenism by the missionaries of the Roman 
Church. 

I never felt any sympathy with Puritanism. A spontaneous 
repugnance of mind and heart to this narrow, harsh, and dreary 
system of religion sprang up in me as soon as I began to have 
thoughts and sentiments of my own. This was fostered by my 
reading, which I began at a very early age, in history and gene- 
ral literature. Besides this I was frequently conversing with 
relatives and friends whose religion was of a milder and more 
genial type, particularly with Episcopalians. A thaw had set in 
among the orthodox Congregationalists, under which their Cal- 
vinism was melting away. This did not affect me much, except 
as it weakened the moral influence which is exerted by common 
consent and agreement in doctrine. I was attracted to the 
Episcopalian form of Protestantism from childhood, and to no 
other. 1 was familiar with it from reading English history and 
literature, often attending its services, and even perusing some 
of its able works of controversial divinity. I think that if I had 
been educated under the High-Church discipline, or had even 
been permitted to exercise the right of private judgment by 
choosing my religion for myself, 1 might have been practically 
religious during all my boyhood and youth. As it was, I only 
made occasional and fitful efforts in that direction, under the in- 
fluence of the emotional excitement to which young people in the 
evangelical sects are at times liable, especially during what they 
call “revivals.” At twelve I had finished the course at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and before I was fifteen I was entered at 
Amherst College. I never made what is called a “ profession of 
religion ”’ until some months after my graduation. During my 
college life I was inclined to look for a philosophy purely rational 
and not specifically Christian, after the manner of Carlyle. I had 
no expectation of joining any kind of church, much less of enter- 
ing the clerical profession. I was looking forward to a secular 
profession, to gaining all honorable worldly advantages and en- 
joyments, to acquiring wealth and fame, and, in short, was build- 
ing castles in Spain of great magnificence. 

Notwithstanding passing clouds of scepticism and aberrations 
into the region of pseudo-rational philosophy, I was too well 
grounded in natural theology, the evidences of Christianity, and 
the knowledge of the Bible to be swept off from those founda- 
tions into infidelity. 

It was during the first year after my graduation that a crisis 
occurred which I look upon as really my “conversion.” I was 
VOL. XLVI.—3 
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shut up in solitude with my law-books, and looking forward to 
my worldly career. My thoughts and aspirations were irresisti- 
bly turned from this earthly vision, which vanished like “a cas- 
tle in the air,” toward God and eternity. It was my most in- 
tense desire to be completely freed from sin, to be reconciled 
with God, to seek for him as the supreme good, to devote my- 
self to his service, and to attain the true end of my being in the 
future life by an everlasting and perfect union with God. I be- 
lieved firmly that this could only be accomplished through the 


‘grace of the Divine Redeemer and Mediator, Jesus Christ. It 


never occurred to me to imagine or to wish that there was any 
way of entering into or persevering in the state of grace except 
the one way of obedience to the law of God—obedience to the 
law which commands us to believe what he has revealed, to 
avoid what he has forbidden, and to do the good works which 
he has prescribed through the natural conscience and the pre- 
cepts of the Gospel. I determined firmly to follow the light of 
truth in my mind, and to obey all the dictates of conscience with 
the most perfect fidelity possible, recognizing also the veracity 
of God as the absolute standard of truth, and the will of God as 
the absolute rule of right. I have never since that time retract- 
ed this resolution. In virtue of it I became and I remain a 
Catholic. It produced a great and decisive change in my moral 
state and attitude toward God and the world which has not been 
succeeded by any similar change, and therefore I call it em- 
phatically a “ conversion.” 

There was one great practical difficulty in my way which my 
father removed by a happy inconsistency. The transition from 
the state of death to the state of life, which I had been taught 
in childhood must be effected by an act of God under which the 
soul is passive, before one could begin to elicit any vital and salu- 
tary acts—how could I believe or hope that this had been or 
would be effected? Two or three times in my past life, under 
the influence of religious excitement, I had fancied that certain 
emotions were an evidence that I had experienced this mysteri- 
ous change of heart. But when this temporary excitement 
passed away I had always relapsed into the old state, and I had 
never even asked to be admitted to the communion. I was not 
disposed to let myself be deluded again by my imagination. In 
this dilemma I was helped by a statement which my father made, 
that a baptized person might claim all the privileges of a child of 
God which are signified by baptism, if he were willing to ac- 


“knowledge and ratify his own part in that covenant of adoption 
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of which the sacrament is the sign and seal. This imperfect, 
lingering remnant of the Catholic doctrine of baptismal regene- 
ration is found in the writings of John Calvin himself; and, al- 
though mostly ignored and fallen into oblivion among the so- 
called evangelical sects, it has never wholly disappeared even 
from among Calvin’s disciples. It was a perfectly new idea to 
me when I heard my father propose it, as it were casually, in a 
conversation one Sunday evening. It was avery welcome one, 
for | was only too happy to be allowed to consider myself as a 
child of God, and to have a definite ground of belief that he 
would recognize me as such on the condition of exercising filial 
faith, hope, love, and obedience, with contrition for all former 
transgressions. I began at once to fulfil my part of the baptis- 
mal compact, trusting in the mercy of God for forgiveness and 
all the grace which I needed in order to live as a Christian and 
persevere to the end. 

I think that probably I did recover at that time the grace 
which I had received in baptism, and that from this time for- 
ward I was united to the soul of the Catholic Church, by faith, 
hope, and charity, several years before I was received into her 
outward communion and formally absolved from all censures 
and sins which I had incurred since my baptism in infancy. 

As for difficulties and objections relating to particular doc- 
trines, and the sympathies and antipathies which I have before 
mentioned, such as might seem to have reasonably made me 
pause and examine more carefully where I should find that genu- 
ine Christianity which would satisfy my mind and heart, they 
were in abeyance. Fulfilment of the obligations of baptism 
seemed to involve allegiance to the discipline and doctrine of 
my hereditary sect in which [ had been baptized. I took it for 
granted that this foregone conclusion would be ratified and justi- 
fied by my future study of theology and ecclesiastical history. 
At the seminary I earnestly endeavored to throw myself into 
the most thorough and logically cohereut system of Calvinistic 
theology. As I was intellectually honest in this effort, and gov- 
erned by a paramount love of truth, the result was that I found 
the whole system break to pieces under my feet. I did not 
waver in my belief of the truth of Christianity and of the chief 
articles of the Catholic creed. But I rejected the Calvinistic 
doctrines as merely human and spurious additions to the faith, 
or travesties of genuine Christian doctrines. 

Moreover, I was convinced by study that the Protestant sects 
which had organized themselves on the Presbyterian basis had 
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departed altogether from the apostolic and primitive order of 
episcopacy, so that their claim to be recognized as churches was 
questionable and the ¢rregu/arity of their constitution was cer- 
tain. 

From this time my respect for the Reformation as a general 
movement, and for all religious teachers and doctrines which 
were its legitimate offspring, was destroyed. I looked toward 
the church of the Fathers, to the successors of the Apostles, to 
that episcopal body which had inherited the divine commission 
of teaching and ruling, for the genuine and perfect form of 
Christianity in respect to doctrine and order. 

This was the time (1840-46) when the rich literature of the 
Oxford school obtained a wide circulation among Episcopalians 
in this country. It obtained many adherents and advocates, and 
the so-called Anglo-Catholic movement not only rose,to a great 
importance in England, but attracted general attention and ex- 
erted great influence in America. From this source I gained a 
much fuller knowledge of primitive and Catholic doctrines his- 
torically and logically connected with the one specially empha- 
sized by the High-Church party—ze., the apostolic succession 
through the episcopate. It is needless to specify doctrines gene- 
rally well known as taught in that Anglican school with more or 
less explicitness and completeness—a sort of semi-Catholic sys- 
tem, in its highest degree approximating so nearly to genuine 
‘Catholicism that its advocates were regarded by outside observ- 
ers as “ Romanizing.” 

Some little time elapsed before I reached the conclusion that 
1 must sever my connection with the ministry and communion 
of the Congregationalist sect. When I arrived at this conclu- 
sion I passed over to the communion, and in due time into the 
lowest order of the ministry, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
where I remained until the early part of the year 1846. 

This had been the church of my boyish reverence and love. 
T had plenty of relatives and friends in it, and the transition from 
extreme Protestantism to a Protestantism half-Catholic was not 
so very violent when accomplished by easy stages. It was not 


so far a cry from Geneva to Canterbury as from Geneva to_ 


Rome. _ I did not once consider the idea of going to Rome, or 
expect ever to go'there. I thought that what is called in a 
loose kind of phraseology “the Anglican Communion” was a 
true branch of the Qne, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church, of 
which the Roman Catholic Church and the Greek Church were 


also branches; that it had been justly and lawfully reformed in 
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some respects, and was the real continuation of the old Catholic 
Church of England, although unfortunately estranged and sepa- 
rated, in respect to external communion, from its sister-churches 
and from the somewhat haughty and unkind mother-church of 
Rome. 

I was loyal and true to my new allegiance so long as my con- 
science permitted me to acknowledge it. I travelled rapidly 
Romeward, following the path of Froude, Allies, Faber, and 
Newman; but I did not know where I was going until I sudden- 
ly came upon the gate of the city. I never harbored the thought 
of leaving my ecclesiastical position until within a few weeks of 
the time when I severed the tie which bound me to it. As soon 
as my conscience required me to make this severance I ceased to 
officiate in the ministry and to receive communion. The last 
time that I officiated as a deacon in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church was on Christmas day, 1845, and this was the last time I 
communicated. On the following Easter day I made my first 
communion in the Catholic Church, and one year from that time 
I was ordained priest, on March 25, 1847. 

Nearly all the study and reading, the personal influences and 
other circumstances, which determined or affected my religious 
course in a Catholic direction were Protestant. I read very little 
in Catholic books of the modern period, and had but very rare 
and slight acquaintance with Catholics, except those who were 
in a humble sphere. 

There were, however, certain distinctively Catholic impres- 
sions made upon me, few in number and at rare intervals, which 
[ think worth mentioning. 

At a very early age those texts of the New Testament which 
relate to the Holy Eucharist seemed to me to teach most clearly 
the doctrine of the Real Presence. Also the texts concerning 
St. Peter impressed me vividly as teaching the apostolic primacy 
of St. Peter and his successors. Those impressions were never 
effaced. The first Catholic book of controversy I read was Dr. 
Pise’s Letters to Ada from Her Brother-in-law, which I found and 
read in a book-store with a strange kind of delight, though it 
seemed to me more like romance than reality. Another was 
The Controversy between Dr. Hughes and Dr. Breckenridge. 1 
was particularly struck with one sentence in which Dr. Hughes 
spoke of Catholicism as “a holy but calumniated religion.” I 
thought to myself that very probably most of the evil things I 
had been taught and had taken for granted concerning that reli- 
gion were calumnies, and I never changed my opinion after- 
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wards. Wiseman’s Lectures on Science and Revealed Religion in- 
directly increased my respect for the Catholic Church. The 
edition of which I had a copy was published at Andover under 
the auspices of some gentlemen of the seminary, who thus did a 
great service by introducing the great future cardinal and his 
works to the American public. 

Other writings by Protestants, however, which were very 
useful and instructive, by giving more correct and enlightened 
views of the Catholic Church and her great men than those 
which prejudice and calumny had made prevalent, were Ranke’s 
FHitstory of the Fopes, Guizot’s History of European Civilization, re- 
view articles by Macaulay and Stephen, Dr. John Lord’s lec- 
tures, etc. I remember also reading a very curious work by 
Salvador, a French Jew of the most extreme liberal sort, in which 
it is very strongly asserted that the Catholic religion is the origi- 
nal and genuine Christianity, while Protestantism is only a huge 
blunder. I have heard other intelligent Jews say that if they 
were convinced that Jesus is the true Messiah they would not 
hesitate a moment to join the Catholic Church. 

The first time I ever entered a Catholic church I was taken 
to the old St. Patrick’s Cathedral of New York by my father. 
The first time I was present at High Mass was while I was a stu- 
dent of the East Windsor Seminary. 1 did not understand the 
ceremonies very well, but it seemed to me that the Mass was the 
most august and suitable form of the worship of Almighty God, 
and it reminded me of the pictures of Jewish ceremonial in Ca/- 
met’s Dictionary, with which | had been familiar in childhood. 
This was in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York. Father Starrs 
was the celebrant, and Dr. Hughes, who was then in his prime, 
preached the sermon. The next day I went to prayers at the 
General Theological Seminary, and for the first time the service 
seemed flat and tame. 

A scrap of Arabic poetry, quoted by Mr. Palgrave, runs 


thus: 
“ Not by chance the currents flow : 


Error-mazed yet truth directed, to their certain goal they go.” 


It may seem strange to some that the currents did not bear me 
straight into the Catholic Church instead of by the bend of An- 
glicanism. Yet, strange as it is to the view of those who stand in 
a position to see the bend, others who are in it do not perceive the 
curvature. I did not regard the Anglican communion as a sect 
separated from the Catholic Church. Neither did I regard it as 
the entire Catholic Church, and therefore look on the Roman and 
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Greek Churches as sects in separation. If I may illustrate my 
concept of the Church by a figure taken from a material temple, 
I looked on the Roman Catholic Church as the choir and nave, 
the Greek Church as a great transept, and the Anglican Church 
as a side-chapel with its porch opening on another street. As I 
was born, bred, and then dwelling on that street it was more 
natural and easy to go in by this side-porch to the chapel than 
to go all the way around to the grand front entrance. If the 
chapel was served by priests, and one could have the sacraments 
and other privileges of the church in it, he would not need to 
pass through into the nave or to distress himself because the 
passage was barred. 

So long as one holds such a vague and imperfect conception 
of the essence of the Catholic Church, he can approach indefi- 
nitely near to it in his other conceptions of doctrine and disci- 
pline without perceiving any practical reason for passing over to 
the Roman communion. The late Leonard Woods, Jr., D.D., 
and others have made a similar approximation, and have still re- 
mained—some for a long time, some until death—in one of the 
various Presbyterian churches. So long as one considers that 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual community in ideas, sentiments, 
sympathies, together with the reception of the sacraments of 
baptism and the Eucharist, in what he conceives to be a valid 
and lawful manner, make up the essential bonds of Catholic unity 
—1.¢., that the tie which binds is zmvistb/e—he can agree with the 
Church of Rome very closely in faith and love her devotedly 
without thinking of stirring from his nook in the Protestant sect 
he belongs to. He may recognize the apostolic origin of the 
limited primacies of Alexandria and Antioch and the universal 
primacy of Rome, and may lament and condemn in great part 
the so-called Reformation. And yet he will not admit that he 
is a heretic or even a schismatic, as he is held to be in the foro 
externo of the Roman Church. 

The one practical and decisive point which is the pivot on 
which all turns is this: There is but one flock and one shepnerd, 
the successor of Peter, and those bishops, priests, and people 
who are under his supreme pastoral episcopate. All who are 
not in this fold, whether they. be genuine sheep and lambs, or 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, are only scattered aliens and wan. 
derers. There are bishops, priests, and baptized Christians in 
great numbers who are outside the fold of Peter. But although 
these are gathered into communities, and even though their doc- 
trine may be in great measure in accordance with the Catholic 
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faith, none of these communities are organic portions of the Ca- 
tholic Church. Even on the supposition, therefore, that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, through the Church of England, 
had preserved the apostolical succession and an external con- 
nection with the ancient Catholic Church in England, and had 
retained the essentials of the faith, this would not suffice to es: 
tablish the claim which is made for it by its so-called Anglo- 
Catholic members. It is not enough to profess the Catholic 
faith, to have received baptism, to be a member of a religious 
society whose clergy have received a valid ordination. The law 
of Christ requires, moreover, that we should profess the faith 
and receive the sacraments in the one true church whose pastors 
have a lawful authority under the supreme jurisdiction of the 
Chief Pastor of the Universal Church, the successor of St. Peter. 

As I have said, I was about three years in reaching this con- 
clusion. At first, I regarded the Anglican branch, as I esteemed 
it to be, of the Catholic Church, as being, in its ideal theory 
according to the interpretation of the most advanced High- 
Churchmen, the nearest to the primitive standard. Next to it 
was the Greek Church, and the most removed by human addi- 
tions and alterations, the Roman. By a gradual change I came 
to regard, first the Greek Church as the nearest to the model of 
ancient Christianity, and afterwards the Roman. The Anglican 
“‘ branch,” of course, fell away from its high place in my estima- 
tion more and more, as the most imperfect and anomalous of all 
the divisions of Catholic Christendom, just barely excusable 
from the charge of schism and heresy. The party with which I 
sympathized looked back to the epoch before the separation of 
East and West, and looked forward to an epoch when a reunion 
would take place, by means of an cecumenical council, when 
Rome would abate her pretensions, modify and correct some 
points of her doctrine and discipline, and open the way to a 
universal reconciliation and reconstruction of Christendom. 
Briefly, and in a matter-of-fact statement, this is a project of 
bringing Rome down to the level of Constantinople, and all the 
Eastern and Western dissidents up to that level. Anglicans and 
other Protestants have often shown a hankering after fellowship 
with the Greeks on account of their middle position between 
Rome and Canterbury. One of the schemes for attaining this 
fellowship was the location of a bishop with a small staff of 
clergy in Constantinople to cultivate the friendship of the Mel- 
chites and other Eastern sects. Dr. Southgate was appointed 
to this mission and he requested me to accompany him, which 
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I consented to do; but my appointment was not ratified by the 
Missionary Committee, who distrusted my Catholic tendencies. 
While I was expecting to go on this mission I had a conversa- 
tion on the subject with Dr. Seabury. The doctor inquired 
whether we expected to persuade the Greeks to change any of 
their doctrines and to conform in any respect to those of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. I replied that I supposed the 
basis of agreement must be laid on the foundation of the first six 
councils, and that the Greeks would have to give up the seventh, 
and their doctrine and practice concerning the cu/tus of the Vir- 
gin Mary, the saints, and images. Upon this the doctor argued 
very strongly and conclusively that the same reasons which es- 
tablish the cecumenical authority of the first six councils equally 
avail for the seventh, and that on Catholic principles the Angli- 
can Church had no case against the Greek Church. It is plain 
enough that the same argument logically carried out concludes 
for the cecumenical authority of the councils of Lyons and Flo- 
rence, and proves that the Greeks, and a@ fortiori the Anglicans, 
have no case against the Roman Church. 

There were other things said by Dr. Seabury which I cannot 
distinctly remember, the effect of his whole conversation being 
to set my mind on a course of thought and reading which car- 
ried me onward to the last position which I rested in, so long as it 
seemed to be tenable. It has been, and still is, a position occu- 
pied by a certain number of the so-called Orthodox Orientals and 
Western Protestants—viz., that certain Christian communities 
separated from the communion of the Roman Church are in an 
irregular and anomalous condition, a state of secession and re- 
volt which is wrong and unjustifiable, but not destructive of the 
essential Catholic unity, the organic identity of what they call 
the universal church in all its parts and members, which, though 
severely wounded, are not severed.- It is argued in this plea 
that individuals are not responsible, and not to blame for the mis- 
fortune which was caused by the sins of their ancestors. They 
may, and even ought to, remain where they are, desiring, pro- 
moting, and waiting for corporate reunion. 

Surely this notion that the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Protestant Episcopal are essentially one and the same is chimeri- 
cal, and needs only an exercise of common sense to vanish like a 
bubble. However, we who were playing an ingenious dramatic 
performance as Catholics were living in a visionary, and not in 
the real world. It needed time and hard blows to break the 
spell of iliusion. 
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In my case experience proved that our Catholicism was an 
affair of books, of the imagination, of a certain set of individuals, 
and not the genuine religion of the Church of England and the 
American sect which has chosen for itself the name “ Protestant 
Episcopal.’" These communities are Protestant, although, along 
with extreme rationalism, they tolerate a kind of Catholicism. 
They are not only estranged from the Roman Church, but en- 
gaged in an “irrepressible conflict’’ with it. I soon perceived in 
my bishop (Dr. Whittingham) an intensity of animosity against 
the Roman Church which was really violent. He, like many 
others of his kind, was anxious to make proselytes, and when one 
fell into his hands he would reconfirm him. This is but one in- 
stance among a multitude of facts which prove that a cordial sym- 
pathy with the actual, informing spirit of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church is in diametrical opposition to the Catholic spirit. 

I will not analyze more minutely the process which wrought 
my total and final severance from the Protestant connection. 

John Henry Newman had just been received into the Catho- 
lic Church. I had been sent toa plantation in North Carolina, 
with symptoms which threatened a fatal issue within a few 
months. During that winter I had leisure to mature the results 
of the study and thought of the several preceding years, and 
with the strongest possible motive to make a decision which 
would endure the test of the divine truth and justice. From the 
last spit of sand on which I had found a temporary footing | 
made the leap across upon the Rock, an act which, of course, I 
was only enabled to make by a special aid of divine grace, but 


which, none the less, I consider as a perfectly reasonable act, and _ 


one which can be justified on the most satisfactory rational 
grounds. 

In the foregoing pages I have sketched the progress of my 
religious convictions from Protestant Christianity pure and sim- 
ple, in the form commonly called “ orthodox” and “evangelical,” 
through the middle ground of “High Church” and “ Anglo- 
Catholic” Episcopalianism to the perfect and integral Chris- 
tianity of the Catholic, Apostolic, Roman Church. 

The justification of this process in a rational sense consists 
simply in this: that it is consequent and logical from the premi- 
ses that God is; that the Godhead is in the Person of Christ; 
that Christ has proclaimed and established a religion of doc- 
trines and precepts which is obligatory, universal, and perpetual 
in a manner which is certainly authenticated. 

In respect to these premises there was no process to be nar- 
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rated, since | began with and from them as undoubted certain- 
ties. Neither does a formal justification of the process of con- 
cluding the logical result from the admission of the premises 
belong to a mere piece of psychological history. I have not in 
view to prove the validity of the inferences which | draw from 
the assumed premises any more than to prove the truth of these 
premises. I aim only at relating the manner in which the pro- 
cess went on in my own mind. And, in conclusion, I will sum 
up by a simple statement of my own religious convictions and 
beliefs as they are now, the result of nearly fifty years of study 
and thought, taking in the Theistic and Christian premises as 
well as the Catholic conclusion. I do not doubt my own ability 
to make a satisfactory justification of all these convictions by 
evidence and reasoning, and | have heretofore written a great 
deal on several points of this argument of justification. But 
just now | merely intend to indicate the theses and the order in 
which they are arranged in the general conspectus, which I 
should undertake to defend if I were writing a complete treatise 
of apologetics, and which I am convinced have been amply de- 
fended by many men of greatly superior intellect and knowledge 
to my own moderate measure of these endowments. I mean 
this in respect to what is essential and substantial, for in respect 
to details. and those relations which change with the varying 
conditions of times, there is always a new labor of progress and 
adaptation to be carried on, which is never actually complete 
and finished ; just as in the case of the science of military defence 
and attack there has been a continual change and improvement 
in artillery and fortification. 

The general conspectus is included within the terms of three 
theses, 

First. Every rational and instructed man ought to believe in 
God. 

Second. One who believes in God ought to believe in Christ 
and his revelation. 

Third. Whoever believes in Christ and Christianity ought to 
believe in the Catholic Church, whose centre of unity and seat of 
sovereignty is the Roman See of. Peter. 


AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 


I, 


THE COLTONS, 


“WuaTt is it, Zip? Don’t be stingy about your fun, what- 
ever you are,” said Mr. Colton from the head of the breakfast- 
table. 

“ Dip is never tinny ’bout anysing,” commented little Eunice 
from her high chair at her father’s right hand. 

“Except a book she is reading and don’t want to give up to 
the owner until she has got quite through with it herself,” 
amended Tom, who had just laid beside Zipporah’s plate the 
letter she was laughing over. She looked up at this home-thrust 
and put herself on the defensive. 

“ Well, you know, Tom, a book is different. I was just in the 
middle of the chapter where Ham goes out in the storm, and I 
wanted to know whether the man in the red cap was Steerforth, 
and if he was going to be saved alive.” 

“It was my book, all the same,” said Tom, “and you ought 
to have given it up at once. You always take yours the very 
minute.” 

“ Don’t throw stones at each other’s glass houses,” interposed 
Mrs. Colton, handing Tom his coffee. “ You are both of you 


very generous until some one touches the things you care most. 


about for the moment, and then you hang on to them like grim 
death.” 

“ Mother!” said Jack, with a protest in his voice. ‘“ Not 
Zip, anyway.” 

“ That is because you don’t know unselfishness from indiffer- 
ence. Zip, your father asked what your letter is about.” 

“TI beg your pardon, father,” said Zip, turning toward him 
and beginning to laugh again as she glanced down at the scrawl 
in her hand. “I didn’t hear you. Listen to this: 


“* MILTEN SENTER, Augest 13, 18—. 
“«Deer miss this is to inform you that the skool bord have 
appinted you to teech this deestrik skool for the term begining 
September 1. terms three dolars a week and bord around. 
“*W MEsIcK seckitary.’” 
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‘‘ That disposes of the lion in my path at once,” said Zip, as 
the rest were laughing over this missive as it passed from hand 
to hand. “1 didn’t know until this minute whether | were most 
afraid of an acceptance ora rejection. I was looking forward to 
an examination with perfect dread, but I guess I can stand any 
that board of education will be likely to put me through.” 

“I don’t see why you should dread an examination,” said her 
mother; “the ink is hardly dry yet on your diploma.” 

“ Diplomas are humbugs,” said Zip with conviction. “ Mary 
Price got one, and to my certain knowledge she could not write 
a letter a page long without blundering in her spelling and her 
grammar. J/'ve got one, and how I should set to work to explain 
division of fractions is a question that has been making me shake 
in my shoes for the last three days.” 

“Pass on the tradition as you got it,” said Tom; “if nobody 
ever explained it to you, pretend that it is one of the insoluble 
mysteries.” 

“Do you mean that I have thrown away the money I have 
expended on your education?” asked her father soberly. “In 
that case I might better have apprenticed you to a milliner or a 
dressmaker. I thought I was putting tools in your hands that 
you could work with.” 

“That is only Zip’s nonsense, father,” interposed Tom be- 
fore his sister found an answer to her mind; “look at the 
premiums she has brought home every year. What were they 
for?” 

“ Look at those Nat used to bring home,” said Zip. “I ran 
down to his house last night to ask him to translate a Latin 
phrase I came across in a story I was reading, and he knew just 
as much about it as I did, and no more. He said he never got 
Latin enough to make any durable impression. I don’t know 
whether or not your money was thrown away, father, but at this 
minute I certainly feel that, as far as real knowledge of anything 
goes, 1am not much above the level of ‘W Mesick seckitary.’ 
I’m free to confess, though, that I think nobody in Milton Cen- 
tre is likely to find it out, if he is a specimen.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Colton, pushing back his chair and rising, 
‘“‘] was going to ask which one of you girls would like to take 
a drive out to the camp-ground with me this morning; but as 
Zip is going @way so soon we'll give the preference to her.” 

“‘She’d much better stay at home and go to getting out her 
fall clothes and setting them to rights, if you ask my advice,” 
said her mother. “I had no idea she would be wanted so soon.” 
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“I'd a great deal rather—” began Zip eagerly, and then stop- 
ped short at the sight of her father’s disappointed {ace. 

“]’'ll do that, mother,” said Mattie, the second daughter, who 
had not yet spoken. “ Zip’s things are all mixed up with mine 
anyway, and she wouldn’t know which was which unless I were 
by 


“Pity!” said Zip. “Asif I could get your skirts down to 
my boot-tops !”’ 

“ Or my basques buttoned round your waist!” retorted her 
sister. ‘It wasn’t the dresses I was thinking of, for that matter.” 

“ Hurry up, then, Zip!” urged Mr. Colton. “I told Nat to 
send the buggy round by eight o'clock, and it is ten minutes 
past already.” 

The two girls went up-stairs together. 

“TIsn’t it fun?” said Zip, tying on her hat and smiling at her 
reflection in the glass. “‘ Fancy boarding around with people 
who spell like that ?” 

“If I could hear folks spell when they talk, I might be able 
to fancy it,” said Mattie; “ but then there wouldn’t be much 
amusement in reading Josh Billings, would there? What’ll you 
do with all your money ?” 

‘Save it to found a home for respectable girls whose fathers 
think they ought to begin to support themselves when they leave 
school, whether there is any need of it or not. If I change my 
mind, I may buy myself a new silk frock like Fanny’s, and a lot 
of books when I come back at the end of the term.” 

“1 don’t believe but there’s more need of it than we think 
for,” said Mattie. ‘‘ With Fan dressing as she does, and Nat set- 
ting up a trotting-horse and buggy out of the business, I know 
that mother is troubled and father more cramped than he lets 
on for. What / should like to know is, why he don’t set his 
foot down and put a stop to it?” 

“There is something to be said for their side of the ques- 
tion,” said Zip in a judicial tone; “they get some good out of 
the money, at all events. If father hands over a thousand dol- 
lars to the heathen on Sunday, I don’t wonder Nat thinks e may 
as well buy a horse for a quarter as much on Monday. We use 
the horse almost as often as they do, anyway. Dear me! I wish 
father had elected to take you along this morning jnstead of me. 
I feel in my bones the sermon he is going to préfth me on the 
road. Coming, coming, father!” And she ran down-stairs. 

Thomas Colton was a man with one conscious and unvarying 
motive, based on his religious principles, and many fluctuating 
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whims which represented different facets of his natural charac- 
ter. The latter, in his maturer years, had chiefly shown them- 
selves in the ways by which he had chosen to conduct the edu- 
cation of his children. The elder ones, in the sequence of their 
training, had been put through several varieties of what Nathan, 
the first-born, called, in looking back upon it, their ‘‘ course of 
sprouts.” They went from one school to another. Now they 
were confided to the indigent widow of a preacher, whose 
poverty, after a year’s trial, turned out to be one of intelligent 
mental acquisition as much as of visible means of support; and 
again they flourished for a brief space under a daily tutor wait- 
ing for ordination. Once, at the close of a long vacation, Mr. 
Colton declined to send them back to school, and set up in his 
dining-room a joint-stock co-operative educational establish- 
ment, in which Nat, then thirteen, was to be Zip’s sole instruc- 
tor, while Tom, aged ten, was given the charge of Mattie, al- 
though not greatly in advance of her, even in reading. Mr. 
Colton himself proposed to review them all in the evenings, but 
broke down ignominiously over Nat’s Latin grammar, which 
was Greek to him. Mrs. Colton rebelled at the end of a week, 
finding the house too noisy from morning to night, her carpet 
worn into holes where the boys dug their heels into it, her table- 
cloth splashed with ink, and the quarter’s school money, which 
had been divided between the children on Monday morning, 
and solemnly stowed away by them in savings-boxes, all spent 
by Saturday night on taffy, tops, marbles, and story-books. Nat 
was sent off to boarding-school the next week, which his mother 
resented as an aggravation of the: original evil, and the others 
drifted into the nearest public school, and from there into the 
town academies. Zip had received her diploma two months 
ago, at the age of nineteen, and Mattie was at the same time per- 
manently withdrawn from school on account of a delicacy of 
constitution which forbade further application to books. 

It was at this period that what Zip was still irreverently in- 
clined to consider “one of father’s poor streaks ’’ displayed it- 
self—at first to her badly-concealed mortification and displeasure. 
She was one of a rather large graduating class, all of whom be- 
longed to well-to-do and some to really wealthy families. In the 
talks which they had had with each other concerning their 
future, not one of these girls seemed to have entertained any 
thought of earning her own livelihood, or otherwise contri- 
buting to the general welfare, except as those ends were tacitly 
included in that of marriage. One or two of them were en- 
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gaged already ; each of them contemplated that probability more 
or less openly in face. Without ever actually avowing it, even 
to herself, Zip Colton had also considered her academic training 
as simply a formal and perfunctory preparation for the same 
end, bearing no more definite and essential relation to what 
would probably follow it than did other circumstances of her 
position. She had gone to school so long, she would have said, 
because her father chose to send her. Now that her school- 
days were over, she took it for granted that she would stay at 
home, assist her mother somewhat in the management of the 
household, have a good deal more time than heretofore to de- 
vote to reading, to visiting, and to the care of her wardrobe—the 
latter especially being an affair which her elders ought to see 
needed to be managed now ona more liberal basis. Then, one 
day or other, she would meet her fate in the ordinary form, as 
her mother had done before her, and take her temporary place 
as one of the wheels on which the great train of human exist- 
ence rolls along from age to age. However, the girl’s dreams 
were entirely vague as yet. She had, indeed, undergone what 
she felt at the time as the personal degradation of having been 
asked in marriage by a middle-aged preacher, who had come to 
her father’s house at the beginning of Conference week when she 
was about eighteen, and proposed to her the following Wecnes- 
day. But her maidenly fancies had rested on no one for a volun- 
tary moment. 

Commencement day had fallen on a Thursday near the middle 
of June, and Zipporah had on that occasion occupied by general 
consent the post of honor; her essay was read by a Presbyterian 
doctor of divinity, and she carried off a gold medal for it. She 
was not as pretty, the girls agreed, as either Mary Price or 
Carrie Salter, and her white dress was neither so expensive nor 
so well made as those of half a dozen other members of her class. 
But she was nearly a head taller than any of them, and the head 
in question, crowned with a thick, black mop of wavy hair, was 
so set on her shapely shoulders as to give her a decidedly dis- 
tinguished air. And then, too, when most of the others were 
flushing to an uncomfortable and unbecoming extent with the 
excitement and the heat, her smooth pallor was unchanged, and 
her elation showed only in the increased brilliancy of her dark 
gray eyes and the more vivid redness of her smiling lips. Mrs. 
Colton felt very proud of her, and so did her father. The girl 
rather queened it at home for a day or two, and, her essay hav- 
ing been printed and praised in the daily paper, conceived some 
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dim idea of forwarding one or two of her old stock of “com- 
positions” to the Atlantic, and beginning as an author the 
“career” to which the orator of the day had invited her and her 
fellow-graduates. But this was only a passing whim, due to 
the natural vanity stirred by such public commendation. She 
had no more ambition than ability to distinguish herself in that 
line, and would have thought no more about it but for the sud- 
den downfall which happened to her on the subsequent Sunday. 

Family prayers were always delayed on that day, owing to 
longer hours in bed and a later breakfast. Zip came down- 
stairs freshly arrayed in a pale lilac muslin, and all ready for 
morning church except in the items of her hat and gloves. The 
others were less far advanced in their preparations, and after 
breakfast and prayers were over every one left the parlor but 
her father and herself. She had been playing an accompani- 
ment to the hymn they sang, and was still at the piano, running 
over “ Brattle Street,” and humming the words set to it in the 
Carmina Sacra in a very much subdued but full contralto, when 
Mr. Colton addressed her. Like herself, he was nearly ready 
for church, but on account of the heat sat in his shirt-sleeves in 
an arm-chair near the chimney-piece, his cheeks showing a Sun- 
day morning smoothness, and his scanty hair arranged in a cock’s- 
comb above his high, retreating forehead. 

“Well, father,” said Zip, wheeling round upon the piano- 
stool and looking him full in the face. 

“Well, daughter,” he returned, pushing up his spectacles and 
beckoning her with his forefinger. 

“No,” she said, shaking her head and laughing; “you’d be 
certain to squeeze my muslin into wrinkles, and it took Bridget 
all yesterday afternoon to iron out the flounces. Wait until I’ve 
been to church and had it all crushed in that narrow pew. I 
must go upstairs and get my hat and sunshade.” 

“Not yet; the bells haven’t begun to ring. There is plenty 
of time, and this is as good a chance as any to ask you whether 
you have been considering at all your future work in life. 
Your education is finished now; what do you propose to do 
next?” 

Zip opened her eyes wide and looked at him in silent wonder. 
His ordinarily grave, affectionate tone had something additional 
of both gravity and affection in it, and plainly demanded a seri- 
ous answer. The one which involuntarily formulated itself in her 
thoughts was one which certainly would not shape itself on her 
lips under circumstances like the present, and she was unpro- 
VOL, XLVI.—4 
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vided with any other. But as her father also kept silence and 
looked steadily at her, she finally found words, accompanied by 
a vivid blush. 

“Do? I don’t know. What do other girls do? Help mother 
with the sewing, I suppose, and look after the house more than I 
have had time for.” 

“Mattie will do that; the doctor says such light exercise is 
just what she needs until her health gets better. But you are as 
strong as a young horse. Haven’t you thought about it at all?” 

“] don’t understand you, father.” 

“Don’t you? What do ‘you suppose I have kept you in 
school all this time for?” 

“1 don’t know. What did the fathers of the other girls do it 
for?” 

“That is their look-out. I did it because, after thinking 
about it a good deal, I concluded that if I fitted you for a teach- 
er I should employ the capital I had devoted to your training to 
the best advantage.” , 

Zip again blushed scarlet, but this time with annoyance and 
humiliation. 

“ Why should I teach?” she said at last ina pettish voice. 
“T suppose you don’t need to have me earn money ; and if you 
think I ought to save it, there isn’t anything I wouldn’t rather do 
about the house than have to turn out of it the very first thing— 
as if I were a boy, or you a day-laborer.” Here she broke down 
far enough for the tears which had gathered in her eyes to roll 
down her cheeks and tumble on the breast of her gown. 

“JT am sorry you look at things in that way, Zip,” said 
her father, much concerned. “It isn’t a question of money al- 
together. But what were you singing when I spoke to you? 


“« Thy love the power of thought bestowed, 
To thee my thoughts would soar,’ 


wasn’t it? Well, that is the way I see it. If God gives one 
brains and another muscle, strength to this one and delicacy to 
- that, it is simply a diversity of gifts, which he intends should all 
be employed in his service. I will make application for you, if 
you like, to the board of education, so that you may be one of 
the competitors for the next vacancy.” 

“Oh! not that, father,” cried Zip. ‘I cou/dn’t begin here. If 
you want me to earn money, I know another way—at least I 
think I do. Don't say anything to the commissioners until I 
haye tried! I know just what to do.” 
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“There is the bell for Sunday-school,” said Mr. Colton. 
“ We will talk about it again. But I am sorry to find you feeling 
and thinking this way. I took it for granted you understood 
what I was intending, or that your mothey would have told you,” 

The next day a roll containing three of Zip’s essays, written 
out in her neatest hand and tied together at the top of the sheets 
with a perfectly made bow of the narrowest blue ribbon, went 
on to Boston, and for a month thereafter her heart bounded and 
her color changed with every approach of the postman. Then 
she got back her roll, and having, after a crying fit, composed 
herself to serious reflection, she directed it anew and forwarded 
it to the Ledger, whence it returned in a fortnight. Almost 
simultaneously one of her classmates wrote her, as an item of 
gossip, that a teacher was wanted in a village between two and 
three miles from her own residence, coupled with some specu- 
lations on the sort of person likely to be engaged. 

“ They generally have a young man,” wrote Lucy Cadwalla- 
der; “the one who was there last winter was earning money to 
help pay the expenses of his senior year at Yale. I think he had 
been rusticated. He came over here every Sunday, Bella says, 
and Selina Pulver is supposed to be wearing the willow for him. 
But the school will be so small this season that they think they 
can’t afford a man. It is a nuisance, isn’t it? There will be a 
greater dearth than ever of what Carrie Salter used to call ‘ the 
male element’ in the neighborhood. Mother is trying to get 
father to move to New York. Ido wish he would.” 

This was the initiatory step which later on led to the letter 
which Zipporah Colton read aloud at the breakfast-table on the 
morning when this chronicle begins. Before that time arrived 
she had not merely recovered her equanimity, but, without at 
all entering into her father’s sentiments, had begun to regard 
the prospect as something very much less than dismal. 


II. 
CAMP-MEETING. 


VEHICLES of various descriptions, draymen’s carts, grocers’ 
wagons, carriages, had been passing between Riverside and the 
camp-ground from an early hour that Monday morning. Round- 
shouldered, black-haired Ben Austen, with two or three of his 
own carpenters and various amateur assistants, were putting 
up the preachers’ platform, and placing the planks which were 
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to serve as seats in the space allotted to the audience. One of 
the dining-tables was already spread when Mr. Colton and his 
daughter arrived, and a huge stove was beginning to send up 
curls of faint blue smeke, which rose above the tree-tops and 
faded in the white noonday glare. Brother Sam Van Schaick’s 
black Chloe had mounted guard beside it, and was waddling, in 
her white apron and blue gingham turban, between a long table 
which bore up her saucepans and kettles, and a smaller tent close 
by which had been set apart as a storeroom for provisions. 
Nothing like the throngs expected had as yet arrived, but the 
people were numerous enough to suggest that a good deal of 
crowding would be necessary if they were all to sit down at 
once to the sole dinner-table yet provided. If they could man- 
age that feat, however, there was no doubt that none need rise 
hungry from it. Cold roasted fowls, boiled hams, head-cheeses, 
rounds of beef, legs of pickled pork, stretched in a line from one 
end of it to the other, and were separated by mounds of bread, 
plates of butter and of pickles, dishes of baked beans, and fruit- 
pies of all descriptions and varying degrees of indigestibility. 
Pans of milk from the nearest farm, with tin ladles embedded in 
their yellow surfaces, and jugs of cold water from a spring that 
bubbled up just behind the tent, were in readiness for the thirsty, 
and a gigantic coffee-pot, which stood on the back of the stove, 
was also issuing its delusively inviting odor. What creature 
born of woman ever succeeded in making coffee taste as deli- 
ciously as it smells, even when armed with a French biggin and 
the right quantity and just mixture of freshly-roasted, newly- 
ground Mocha and old Java? Small blame to Chloe, provided 
with a tin boiler, and the starch-box into which one of her well- 
meaning but ignorant lay-helpers had dumped every contribution 
to the general stock of misnamed berries, if even her best en- 
deavors seemed to her to result in something less than tolerable. 
Fortunately, few of those who were to drink it had palates 
educated to the same point as hers. She sniffed it disdainfully 
from time to time, as she stirred her kettle of succotash, and 
thought of Brother Van Schaick’s dismay when it should 
reach him, with a groan. 

“ As fur de dominie,” she reflected, “he'll clean have a fit, I 
shouldn’t wonder. When it comes to eatin’ an’ drinkin’, he 
knows what's what better’n any minister I’ve seen aroun’ in one 
while.: Hope he’ll ’member not to lean his hull weight on the 
table when he gits a-talkin’. Suthin’ll git upsot as sure as 
preachin’ if he does.” 
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Undoubtedly Chloe had some ground for her misgivings. 
They were based not merely on such knowledge of the minis- 
ter’s social habits as she had gleaned from her mistress, at whose 
well-spread table he was a frequent guest, but likewise on the 
nature of the festive board at which he was about to take the 
seat of honor. Festive boards would be a more literal descrip- 
tion, since they were mere unmitigated planks, stretched three 
abreast across a succession of saw-horses, without the slightest 
pretence of being joined to their supports by any enduring bond 
of union. Such as they were, they had issued from Ben Aus- 
ten’s shop that morning, and were to return there at the end of 
the week in company with the other lumber. At night-time 
their destiny was to be gathered up and stacked outside the 
tent, which would then be made to “rustle with sufficient 
straw,” and otherwise adapted to sleeping purposes for those 
unprovided with private quarters. 

That was Dominie Oldham at the head of the table—a mid- 
dle-aged, middle-sized, portly, pompous man, with a broad, un- 
wrinkled forehead which looked particularly white against his 
black, loose-lying hair; small, twinkling eyes; ruddy cheeks 
which showed how thick was the beard never allowed more 
than a day’s growth (Mr. Oldham professed to regard any per- 
mitted trace of hair on the face as a remnant of what he called 
“the Jewish dispensation,” and to consider his razor almost as 
an emblem of his faith); an unpleasant mouth, and a chin repos- 
ing in double and triple creases against his black satin stock and 
standing collar. The quiver of Mr. Oldham was, and always 
had been, empty of the usual clerical blessing—a fact which may 
be held to account in part for the further one that he wore 
much better black than is often found on the shoulders of Meth- 
odist preachers. It would not wholly account for it, the truth 
being that he was not at this period entirely dependent on his 
stipend, but drew a small private income from the continued 
sale of a highly curious book of travels which he had published 
on his return from Palestine some five years before. 

His second wife, Evelina, was at the other end of the table, 
with Zip Colton on her left hand—a thin-faced, not to say wiz- 
ened, little woman of five or six and thirty. She also was an 
author—or, as her respect for grammar and the masculine sex 
always compelled her to say, an authoress—and further resem- 
bled her lord in the possession of a trifling private income. But 
it did not arise from a royalty on her poems and her Dadlyings 
and Dreamings in Sunny Lands, but from the well-invested rem- 
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nant of a small property she came into the year before her mar- 
riage. The bulk of it went to pay for that extended tour which 
it was mutually hoped would immortalize and enrich them both 
to a degree which made the plan of saving it all for the period 
of Mr. Oldham’s superannuation seem but penny-wise. 

The camp-meeting, being a union one, was to include two or 
three congregations from Riverside and certain villages along 
the route; but it happened that in this early, preparatory stage 
no minister was on the ground but Timothy Oldham, whose 
flock was likewise most amply represented in the assembled 
laity. Many heads of families had deferred their arrival for do- 
mestic reasons, and despatched younger delegates to put their 
private tents in order. This was Zip Colton’s errand, as well as 
that of Prissy Beeckman, who sat beside her at the table, and 
slipped away from it with her before their elders had finished 
their repast. 

“ There’s no hurry,” said Prissy, a round dumpling of a little 
girl of eighteen or twenty, with shallow black eyes and curly 
brown hair ; “it won’t take an hour to put things to rights after 
Mr. Austen has got our tents up. Let’s go as far away as ever 
we can before they miss us. They’re going to have a prayer- 
meeting right there round the table as soon as dinner is over. 
I'm getting dead sick an’ tired of prayer-meetings. An’t you?” 

“T never was anything else since I can remember,” answered 
Zip, with an air of finality. 

“TI never hankered much after ’em,” said Prissy; “but I 
don’t know as I ever went quite so far as that until lately. 
This is to be a holiness camp-meeting, you know. Have any 
of your folks got the second blessing yet?” 

“No; and I hope they won’t, if all | hear about people who 
have is true.” 

“Well you may! Mother’s got it. I was almost persuaded 
to go in for the first one myself; but since she got the second it 
has kind o’ taken the taste for the whole of it out of my mouth.” 

“Why?” asked Zip. ‘ What is she like now?” 

“] don’t know. She shuts herself up in her own room most- 
ly, except when she is expounding Scripture or explaining how 
good she is, an’ how happy she feels, to other people who come 
in to ask about it. The rest of the time she sits in a rocking- 
chair, with a Bible an’ a hymn-book open on the stand before 
her, an’ leaves every single thing about the house to be done by 
Minnie an’ me. I heard her tell the minister that she was obliged 
to keep still-so as not to ‘ joggle the Spirit when he came to write 
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on her heart.’ It is awful for father an’ the boys! There isn’t 
one of ’em spends an evening in the house any more, or a minute 
longer than they can help aay time. For as to Minnie an’ me, 
we are so vexed with being put upon in that way that we are as 
cross as two sticks most of the time, an’ don’t make it very plea- 
sant for them ourselves. If that is being a saint, /m bound to be 
a sinner.” 

“T hope father won't get it,” said Zip. ‘ As for mother, I’m 
quite sure ske won't.” 

“ Neither will he,” returned Prissy ; “he’s got too much com- 
mon sense. It stands to reason that you can’t attend to your 
affairs in the next world by letting your affairs in this one run all 
to rack an’ ruin.” 

“If I were you and Minnie,” said Zip, laughing, “ I would get 
it for a week or so, and see how your mother would like it.” 

“So Minnie says. She declared yesterday that she’d say she 
was sanctified, an’ then lay in a stock of cake an’ biscuits, lock 
herself up, an’ leave mother to wait on herself. But we couldn't 
do that, could we? I’d be afraid to humbug too far with such 
things. I suppose there zs something real at the bottom of it, 
don’t you?” 

“Tf there is I can’t imagine what it is like. Mother says Jeff 
Maywood got up in love-feast the other night and declared that 
he hadn’t prayed in six months, because he thought it would be 
an insult to the Lord to ask to be made any better than he has 
been all that time. He is no better than he ought to be any 
time, mother says, and when she heard him tell that she made sure 
he wasn’t half so good.” 

“Well,” said Prissy with a rather doubtful laugh, “I would 
be a little curious to see how mother would take it if Minnie an’ 
me did get the blessing in just the same way that she has. We 
have to be as particular as particular! You haven’t any zdea of 
the fuss she makes if everything isn’t in apple-pie order an’ her 
meals just so.” 

“Mr. Oldham must have got the second blessing, if that’s a 
sign,” said Zip. ‘ Did you ever see such an ogre to eat? Mo- 
ther says she hates to see him come in to tea, unless she has just 
finished the week’s baking. I guess he knows it by this time, 
for he is very apt to come in that afternoon.” 

“T don’t know what he’s got!” burst out Prissy with a vio- 
lent blush. ‘“ He came near getting a slap in the face this morn- 
ing, an’ would, too, if he hadn’t walked off mighty sudden. I 
do hate that way some people have of chucking girls under the 
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chin an’ dear-daughtering em on the sly. What would you 
take to marry a minister, Zip? Did I ever tell you about Mr. 
Meeker’s writing to ask me, just after the Conference a year ago 
last May? You remember him; he stayed at your house. He 
came to tea with us twice, an’ that’s all I ever saw of him. Mo- 
ther thought I ought to take him, too.” 

“You don’t!” ejaculated Zip, doubling over with laughter. 
“fT must sit down after that! He proposed to me before he'd 
been three days in the house, and Mrs. Meeker hadn’t been dead 
two months! Marry a minister/” Zip's tone expressed volumes. 

“ That’s just what / think,” said Prissy in emphatic acqui- 
escence with the unspoken sentiment; “I’d be an old maid to 
the end of ¢zme first.” 

Later in the day the two girls, in whom accidental propin- 
quity and a similarity of sentiment on such topics had suddenly 
developed into intimacy a life-long but never familiar acquain- 
tance, went out together to the southeastern limit of the camp to 
meet the stage which was to run daily between that terminus 
and the town. To Zip’s surprise her brother Tom descended 
from it. 

“IT didn’t know you were coming to-day,” she said. 

“ Didn’t you? How did you suppose the buggy was going 
to get back to town? Father told me to come out for it, but 
Nat gave mea note that will probably induce him to go home 
himself. There is some contract or other that won’t wait for his 
signature.” 

“Then you will stay? Good! Prissy is coming into our 
tent with me to-night, and perhaps we can manage to get away 
somewhere together before the sermons begin, and take a walk 
when the moon rises.” 

But this scheme was frustrated by Mr. Colton’s parting in- 
junctions, and at night the three young people found seats as far 
as possible from the preachers’ stand. So many were still lack- 
ing from the expected complement that, notwithstanding this 
precaution, they remained within full range of the voices of the 
exhorters, whose numbers had been considerably enlarged dur- 
ing the course of the afternoon. Zipporah sat with her back 
against a huge elm, and the others were on either hand. A 
good deal of whispering went on between them during the flow 
of Timothy Oldham’s unctuous oratory and the discourse on 
“ holiness” which followed it from the presiding elder of the dis- 
trict, a hale old man with snowy locks descending to his shoul- 
ders. But after the hymn which succeeded this address a lay 
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exhorter from a village near the camp-ground rose to speak, in a 
voice and with a manner which irresistibly compelled their at- 
tention. What he said is now of small importance : the eloquence 
whose themes are the terrors of the law, the final judgment, and 
the doom of the impenitent has no very wide range in thought, 
and depends greatly for its effect upon the speaker’s personality 
and the moods of his audience. In this case the exhorter was 
the Schaghticoke farrier, a tall man with a haggard, large-fea- 
tured, wild-eyed face, and a voice hoarse sometimes with the ex- 
cess of his own emotion, but full always of a musical, sonorous 
charm. He had either deliberately abandoned or else forgotten 
the avowed purpose of the meeting, which was rather to promote 
the growth of holiness in believers than to awaken the uncon- 
verted, and there was a simple energy and force of conviction 
in what he said that presently began to make the two girls trem- 
ble and Tom frown as he sat with folded arms, looking steadily 
at the speaker. The latter’s face was thrown into relief by a 
pair of blazing pine torches that flared up on either side of him 
at the height of a foot or so from the platform. Behind him the 
full moon, sailing upward through a cloudless sky, fell on the faces 
of the youthful group, and showed Tom, as a sudden motion on 
Prissy Beeckman’s part drew his attention, that her features were 
convulsed with emotion and the tears streaming down her cheeks 
in floods, while his sister’s wide-dilated eyes and parted lips and 
deadly pallor were evidence that her own perturbation was not 
less profound. He laid his hand on her arm and roused her. 

“ Get up, Zip,” he whispered, “ and come out of this. I can’t 
bear to see you excited this way.” 

Zip turned her head slowly toward*him, as if not half-com- 
prehending what he said, but as he repeated it she rose. At the 
same moment Prissy had been approached by some one who had 
noticed her condition and wished to deepen the effect to the 
point of decisive action. Tom Colton also stooped over her and 
spoke in an undertone: 

“ Zip and I are going, Prissy. Will you come, too? If you 
want to do the sort of thing that man is urging you to, do it in 
cool blood to-morrow. Don’t be carried off in a flood like this.” 

“* Now, now is the accepted time, now is the day of salva- 
tion!’ ’’ came the melancholy, resonant voice from the platform. 
“QO sinner! who hear now your Redeemer pleading in your 
heart, tremble lest your unheeding ears close to-night in the last 
silence, and open in eternity only to listen to the sentence of 
your Judge!” 
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“O Tom! O Zip! I can’t!” cried Prissy shrilly, sinking 
down upon her knees. ‘I am awfully wicked, and I am afraid.” 

Tom straightened up and took the hand of his sister, who 
likewise showed strong symptoms of ‘surrender. But she fol- 
lowed him as he went down between the rows of empty benches, 
and then across the open space toa clump of trees, and again 
beyond these into the silver moonlight. Here they escaped 
the voices of the speakers, though the strains of the singing still 
followed them, softened and rendered more melodious by the in- 
terval. They sat down on the roots of a tree, and for a little 
neither spoke. They were very nearly of an age, but at that 
moment one would have called the boy considerably the elder, 
though in height and breadth he hardly justified his years, while 
she was a well-grown and self-possessed girl who fully looked 
her own. But Tom’s face was extraordinarily thoughtful and 
manly, with dark, intelligent eyes beneath a spacious, strongly- 
marked forehead, and a mouth whose curves were at once scorn- 
ful and determined. After a while the girl sighed deeply, and 
presently began to speak. 

“ If father had stayed, Tom, or if you had gone back with him, 
I should have done just what Prissy Beeckman will.” 

“ And been sorry for it to-morrow.” 

“Perhaps. Father doesn’t seém sorry. Poor father! Com- 
ing out this morning, he was saying how we all disappoint him, 
one after the other. Everybody else’s children join the church, 
and not one of us has done it yet. Why shouldn’t I go back and 
do it now?” 

“ Well,” said Tom, “ I’ve got nothing to say against it if you 
want to, now that you are cooled down a little. Are you sure 
you do?” 

Zip got up and took his arm, turning as if she meant to re- 
trace her steps. Then she stopped, and, after a few minutes of 
silence, began to pace up and down with him. They were on 
the edge of a stubble-field, along the side of which ran a stretch 
of yellowing grass. Overhead the moon bathed all the land- 
scape in its mild radiance, and from within the clump of trees a 
late bird twittered sleepily, and a chorus of frogs croaked from 
a hidden pool. 

“ Tom,” said his sister, “ does father know you don’t mean to 
be a minister?” 

“ Not from me; and I don’t know who else could tell him but 
you or Nat, and I am quite sure neither of you will.” 

“ Don’t you mean to?” 
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“ Mean to tell him? No; not unless he asks. I want to go 
through college, and why should I put a hindrance in the way 
of doing so?” 

“ Don’t you think he would send you if he knew you wished 
to study for some other profession ?”’ 

“He might, but Nat thinks it is doubtful. I would have to 
explain why I have given up the other idea, and | have heard 
him say myself that to educate unbelievers is the way to propa- 
gate unbelief. Now, if I believed as he does, | still doubt my 
willingness to go in for the ministry; or, rather, I don’t doubt 
it at all. I profoundly respect his convictions and .know how 
honest he is in living up to them; but what do you think, for 
instance, of Mr. Oldham’s ?”’ 

“ Mr. Oldham is horrid/” said Zip with energy. “I am aw- 
fully sorry to have father disappointed in you, but I am very 
glad of it on your account and mine too. Father is so single- 
eyed about some things. I don’t suppose he ever sees what 
humbugs some of them are. But I don’t believe that last man 
to-night was a humbug.” 

“No, he wasn’t. But how many such men do you find? 
There are a dozen, more or less, in Riverside engaged in father’s 
business, and every one a church-member; but when I was in 
the office this afternoon old Popinjoy came in and declared that 
he had bought of every one of them and never had his ton coal- 
bin filled for the price of a ton, nor a cord of wood stand exact 
measurement, until he came to him.” 

“ And don’t you think his religion accounts for that?” 

“For some of it, may be. If he were of my mind, and in my 
place, his scruples might make him outwith his doubts and his 
intentions at once, while mine only go far enough to make it sure 
that if he questions me he will hear the truth. But as to weigh- 
ing goods and giving exact measurement for exact pay, I think 
the unregenerate man in both of us would be equal to that. | 
am sorry you are going away, Zip, though if he sends me to col- 
lege next month it won’t make such a difference.” 

“T am rather glad on the whole. I believe I have some 
thinking to do, and getting by myself may help me do it. I 
wonder if I am likely to break down like this some other night 
when you are not by ?” 

“T shall not give you a chance. Understand, I don’t object to 
your being religious if vou can see your way to it in cool blood, 
but it was sickening to find you all worked up into such a fever. 
We will hunt in couples, if you please, until this show is over.” 
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“T really ought to go back home, I suppose,” said Zip. ‘ Mo. 
ther told me this morning that one night was as long as I| had 
better stay, with all I have to do before going away. I wonder 
if father would feel very much vexed if we took the first stage in 
to-morrow ?” 

“ There is more safety in flight than in numbers,” said Tom, 
laughing, “and I recommend it where you are concerned. I am 
going to stay and get a mouthful of fresh air.” 

Zipporah returned to town thé next morning, and, plunging 
into her preparations, soon wore off the effect of the most serious 
emotion she had yet experienced. 


III. 
MILTON CENTRE. 


MILTON CENTRE, where Zipporah and her father arrived on 
the last Saturday afternoon of August, was originally nothing 
more than a hamlet consisting of one long “street,” around 
whose starting-point were clustered a church, a post-office— 
which was also a store where everything was sold, from hard- 
ware and calicoes to millinery, groceries, rye-whiskey, and Jamai- 
ca rum—a tiny school-house, and the dwelling of the great man 
of the neighborhood, old John Van Alstyne. 

At this point, and for some rods further, the “street ”’ looked 
as though it had,made up its mind to vindicate its title and to 
quarrel with the assumption implied in inverted commas ; but it 
speedily grew tired of keeping up urban pretences and straggled 
off southward for three or four miles, dropping a farmhouse 
close beside its route at irregular intervals, and for years hardly 
deserving a name, save for the convenience of the general post- 
office department. Even when John Van Alstyne had at last 
utilized a water-power, and built a factory like those that had 
brought prosperity and population to various villages along the 
Milton Kill, he had refused concessions to other capitalists, and 
the influx of new blood had been less than was hoped in conse- 
quence. The mill-hands were in large part Irish-Americans, 
with a sprinkling of French-Canadians, and many of them heads 
of families. The village school, about to be entrusted to Zip 
Colton’s inexperience, had been rather full for several sea- 
sons, but had now shrunk again in consequence of an epide- 
mic of diphtheria which had decimated the children of school 
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The farmhouse of William Mesick, where Zip’s preliminary 
acquaintance with nostalgia and “ boarding around” was to be 
obtained, was a straggling but by no means large construction, 
built on two levels of ground. It stood back a short distance 
from the highway, but the white palings of the front yard, and 
the two gates which opened on to narfow footpaths leading to 
its doors, were flush with that avenue of travel. The second of 
these, conducting to the one-story half of the house, stood un- 
latched on their arrival, and it was by it that Mr. Colton and his 
daughter entered. In answer to repeated rappings on the door 
a hard-featured, small-eyed woman in a shirred green gauze sun- 
bonnet, who might have been almost any age between thirty and 
fifty, finally opened it half-way and looked at them in silence. 
Zip’s heart sank within her as her father briefly introduced him- 
self. 

“Land sakes!” ejaculated Mrs. Mesick. ‘“ Be you the new 
schoolma’am ?” looking over the girl from top to toe, and back 
again, but not opening the door an inch wider. “You don’t 
say? Why, you an’t no age at all! An’ you ’xpect to manage 
all them boys an’ girls? It’s lucky there an’t so many of ’em as 
there was! I was out in the sass-garden when you rapped.” 

Then, recalled to hospitality, ‘“ This an’t the front door. You 
go right back to that gate an’ go in the other one. I'll run 
in the entry an’ unlock. That you, John Price?” addressing the 
driver who had brought them over from Milton Corners. “ You 
bring that trunk in an’ carry it up to the rear chamber. Land 
sakes! if that’s full, you got plenty o’ things, han’t you?” 

Mr. Colton and Zip retraced their steps to the gate after a 
mutual glance of something like dismay. The father’s plans for 
his daughter’s discipline had been laid somewhat in the air, and, 
by neither imagination nor experience was he qualified to form a 
mental picture of a manner of life so different from his own. At 
their right as they went down the path the hillock, on which the 
parlor end of the house had been built above the excavation 
made for the cellar, sloped so rapidly that, whereas it was nearly 
on a level with Mr. Colton’s shoulders as he stood at the lower 
door, it was again on terms of equality with the kitchen entrance 
at the roadside. The slope was shored in with pebbles and a 
post or two at its highest point, and between the crevices of the 
former grass and weeds had taken root and hid somewhat of 
their ugliness. The whole place was ugly, Zip thought, survey- 
ing it with forlorn eyes, both outside, where it stood up spick 
and span with its white paint unrelieved by shutters, and its 
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windows darkened from within by the bluest and shiniest of 
paper shades ; and inside, where the narrowest of entries abutted 
against a steep flight of ‘carpetless stairs and led into the most 
dismal of best rooms. 

There was an ingrain carpet with a large pattern on the floor, 
and, as Mrs. Mesick tied*up the shade of one of the windows, 
the daylight revealed a smallish mirror in a red-painted frame 
between the two at the front, half a dozen cane-seated chairs 
standing with their backs against the walls, and in the middle of 
the room a table with a stamped cotton cover, on which lay a 
shell box and two or three daguerreotype-cases. There was a 
lamp on the chimney-piece, but there was nothing else in the 
room except Mrs. Mesick, still in her sunbonnet, and her two 
disconsolate guests. 

“Be you goin’ back with Price?” she asked Mr. Colton as 
the driver came down the stairs ; and having learned that he had 
allowed the last train to go back without him, on the probability 
of finding a tavern in the village where he could put up, as he 
would like to spend the Sunday with his daughter, she sat down 
and apparently went through a brief mental operation. 

“ Cal’latin’ to stay all night an’ to-morrow, was you? Well, 
there an’t no great of a tavern, but I dunno but what we might 
keep you about as cheap as you could go back to the Corners 
an’ stop.” 

“ At the Corners,” said Mr. Colton, “ we should stay with my 
daughter’s friends, the "Cadwalladers; but I have reasons for 
wishing to look about this village a little, and shall be glad to 
accept your offer of a room.” 

“Sakes alive! So they wanted you to stay to Squire Cad- 
wallader’s, did they? There an’t a more stuck-up family in 
Milton Corners, let ’em be who they may. Lucy’s a friend o’ 
yourn, is she, Miss— I declare to goodness if I han’t forgot 
your name. Colton? What’s your front name? Zipporah! 
Well, if I ever heard the beat o’ that! Must ha’ picked that up 
out of a ragbag, didn’t you? Well, I’ll show you right up to 
your room, an’ then I’ll come down an’ fix things for your pa.” 

“ Do let us go back to Lucy’s, father,” whispered Zip as Mrs. 
Mesick turned her narrow, green gingham back. 

“T wouldn't if I were you,” he answered in the same tone ; 
“it is better to get the plunge over at once. Besides, I want to 
introduce you to the minister and his family. I forgot to look 
up the list of appointments before we came, but it don’t make 
much difference who it is. They will be some resource, and 
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there can’t be many places quite so—so queer as this one. Go 
along now, and keep a stiff upper lip if you can.” 

“ Poor little girl!’’ he reflected as she left him; “it will be 
harder on her at first than I expected, but I guess it won’t hurt 
her in the long run.” 

Zip’s room was the rear one of two which exactly divided the 
second story. Its windows faced, the north and looked down 
upon a patch of meadow, and beyond this into stubble-fields. 
Not far distant rose the square church-tower, painted white, and 
looking remarkably like a kitchen-table with its legs in the air. 
On the horizon line in front were faint blue hills, but in that di- 
rection all the near country was level or only slightly rolling. 
At present it looked parched with drought, and dusty, save 
where it was dotted by occasional strips of woodland. That was 
the outlook. Within there was, first, a rag-carpet, ample for 
length, but leaving spacious margins of clean bare boards at 
either side. A bedstead piled high with well-stuffed feather 
ticks, covered with a patchwork quilt and adorned with a blue 
valance, was in the corner behind the door. A washstand and 
towel-rack were near its foot. Between the windows stood a 
small table, and above it was a tiny mirror, hung so high that 
even Zip’s inches did not enable her to get sight of her chin. 
A couple of peacock-feathers were crossed below it. There 
were two wooden chairs also, and Zip’s trunk. That young 
person heaved a disconsolate sigh. 

‘‘ Where shall I hang my dresses?” she asked after looking 
round vainly for some signs of a closet-door. 

“Can’t you keep ’em in your trunk? I han’t got but one 
close-closet, an’ that’s down-stairs an’ chuck-full.” 

“ Not if I can avoid it ; they are crushed now with packing.” 

“1 s’pose I can git Mesick to drive some nails on the back 0’ 
the door ; or he might put up a strip here by the head o’ the bed. 
1 do despise spilin’ a nice wall like this with nail-holes, though. 
This is to be your stiddy home; you'll want to come back to it 
every Friday night an’ stay over Sunday, an’ your trunk can 
stay here all the time, I s’pose.”’ 

“It would be rather troublesome to move it around from 
week to week,” said Zip, looking at it. 

““So’twould. Guess you got close enough for six girls in it.” 

“No; only enough for one; it is pretty full of books at the 
bottom.” 

“ Well, make yourself to home. Got any water in the pitch- 
er? Hand it here an’ I’ll git you some, seein’ you don’t know 
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your way ‘round the house yit. You'll git the hang o’ things 
before long.” 

Mrs. Mesick departed, and Zip sat down on a chair beside 
the window ; being a brave girl, she winked away a tear or two 
and swallowed the lump that came in her throat. “I didn’t 
think it coudd be as hateful as this,’”’ she said to herself. 

Presently Mrs. Mesick’s foot was heard returning. 

“’M goin’ to put your pa down-stairs,” she observed. “I got 
piles an’ piles o’ beds, but on’y this one spare bedstid. Mesick 
an’ me an’ the children’ll camp out for t’night in the next room 
to you. You needn't be scared if you hear a noise, for he snores 
enough to wake the dead if they wa’n’t used to it.” 

“O no!” said Zip. ‘“ Give father this room and make me 
a shake-down in the other. I’d ever so much rather, and so 
would he.” 

“ All right ; if that suits you an’ him it’ll suit me, though I’d 
just as lives do the other thing if you say so. Guess I'll git tea, 
then, first. D’ye like green tea or black tea best, or mixed ?” 

“ Black; but it don’t make much difference.” 

“ That’s lucky, ‘cause I never have anything but green. You 
can git a quarter o’ black for yourself any time at the store, an’ 
I'll draw it for you. Black tea tastes like hay to me.” 

Zip followed Mrs. Mesick down-stairs and rejoined her father, 
whom she found in the dooryard. They strolled across it to the 
meadow, from which it was divided by a low fence, and looked 
about them with not many words. A road started off westward 
in front of the farm-house, and in that direction the country was 
more hilly and better wooded ; the declining sun was gilding the 
tree-tops. While they stood looking that way a conch-shell 
sounded from the back door, and a little girl, issuing from the 
lower front one, came to summon them to tea. As the child ap- 
proached Zip suddenly turned and said : 

“Tf I find I cannot stand it, father, and you see me coming 
home in a week or two, what shall you think ?” 

He smiled rather dubiously. ‘‘ Would you put your hand to 
the plough and look back, my daughter? I hoped you had 
more courage.” 

“ But it don’t seem to me that I put my hand to ¢his plough, 
father. Didn’t you do it?” 

“I did it for the best, my dear; and in the end I don’t be- 
lieve it can do you any harm. You may be able to doa great 
deal of good here.” : 

“| don’t see how. There’s room for it, I don’t doubt, but of 
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what use / could be I can’t imagine. Of course I can teach the 
children to read and write, but anybody could do that.” 

“ Come, now,” said her father, “if that is the way you look 
at it, why shouldn’t you be that person as well as anybody else ? 
These people, if our friend in the house is a sample, are a little 
rougher and more uncouth in their ways than any you have 
been accustomed to, but what does that amount to? At bottom 
they are doubtless well-meaning, and as you adapt yourself to 
them you will probably find them do the same to you. And 
then it is only for three months, unless you take to your work 
with such a will that both you and the district want to make the 
trial longer. I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if there turns out to 
be grit enough in you to keep you here all winter.” 

The secretary of the Milton Centre school committee entered 
his kitchen as Mr. Colton and his daughter were entering the 
dining-room, which adjoined it, and which was, in fact, the 
apartment on which the door opened through which they had 
been at first forbidden to pass. Mrs. Mesick’s unwritten tradi- 
tions of decorum prohibited new visitors from coming in there 
until after having made acquaintance with the formalities of the 
upper portal and the solemnities of the best room, but, that 
ceremony once performed, motives of convenience came into 
play.again. Mrs. Mesick was heard apprising her husband of 
their arrival, and, after washing his hands at the sink with a good 
deal of audible splashing, he came in. His greeting could hard- 
ly be called effusive, though he offered one of those still moist 
members to Mr. Colton and nodded to Zipporah. 

“ Afternoon! How de do? Don’t know as we expected 
you before to-morrow night or Monday morning. | It’s all right, 
though. Set by, won’t you?” 

In outward appearance William Mesick was hardly a more 
attractive specimen of the New York farmer than his wife was 
of the female of the same species. He was a tall, gaunt man, 
not so hard-faced as his spouse, with a pair of mild blue eyes 
which beheld what was in front of him but expressed no com- 
ment on it, and a head of wispy, hay-colored hair, from which, 
on sitting down at table, he took his tanned straw hat and laid 
it beside him on the floor. He wore a soiled linen coat, and his 
brown Kentucky jean trousers were tucked into his boots. 

“ Professor?” he inquired, looking at Mr. Colton. Receiving 
an affirmative nod, “ Like to ask a blessin’ ?”” 

“We an’t professors, Mesick an’ me,” said Mrs. Mesick when 


that ceremony was concluded. “ We go over to the Corners 
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to church on Sundays, though, when it don’t rain or the horses 
han’'t bin too hard used on Saturday. Take sugar an’ milk, 
Mr. Colton ?” 

“Over to the Corners? Why, there’s a church nearer by 
than that,” said Mr. Colton, as he took his cup. 

“Methodist, an’ I wa’n’t brought up that way. Besides, 
there an’t no stiddy preacher, an’ I’m glad of it—we’d never see 
anything if we stayed poked up here all the while. Mary Jane, 
you let that apple-sass de till I dish it out.” 

“Why isn’t there a steady preacher?” asked Mr. Colton. 
“ | know there used to be.” 

“’Cause there an’t enough people to give him full support 
now that John Van Alstyne’s hauled back a little. This one 
goes back an’ forth between here an’ East Milton, an’ [ don’t 
know whether to-morrow’s one of his off-days or not. He 
comes twice’t a month.” 

Zip glanced at her father under her lashes, and rather enjoyed 
the long face he drew under the influence of this unexpected 
picture of spiritual destitution. It struck no such dismay to her 
soul as to his. There was but one sentiment among the young 
Coltons concernipg Sunday. ‘“ Welcome, sweet day of rest,” 
the opening line of the canticle with which family worship usu- 
ally began on that morning, was felt by them as an ironical com- 
mentary on the facts which made it the most burdensome of all 
the seven. From Sunday-school, which began at nine, they went 
to church at ten, returning home at noon toacold dinner; at 
two Sunday-school began again, followed by afternoon service 
at three. In the evening a third sermon, succeeded not unfre- 
quently by a prayer-meeting, kept them in church until nine or 
thereabouts. On their arrival at home family devotions, length- 
ened on Sunday nights by the fact that the chapter was then 
read, not from the Bible, but from Adam Clarke’s Commentary 
thereon, with all his wearisome expositions appended, closed a 
day brightened only by surreptitious story-books and the play- 
ing of hymn tunes. 

From this servitude Nat had emancipated himself by an early 
and imprudent marriage and the setting up of a new household. 
Now that she was to be released from the yoke, Zipporah like- 
wise planned to disport herself in moderate freedom ; and though 
the thought of wholly absenting herself from church on Sundays 
by no means commended itself to her better judgment, she was 
not in the least sorry that inevitable circumstance had provided 
her-with not more than two sermons a month. | As she listened 
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to her father’s next question and its answer, she mentally dis- 
pensed herself even from those. 

“Who is the minister here?” asked Mr. Colton. “Do you 
remember his name?” 

“Rev. Adoniram Meeker. He’s a widower, an’ they do say 
he’s payin’ his distresses to S’manthy Silvernail, over to the 
Corners. He'll set himself down in a butter-tub if she’ll have 
him, that’s certain; but I dunno’s she will. It’s no joke even for 
an old maid to marry a man with six young ones under ten 
years old, an’ go to spendin’ all she’s saved up to keep ’em.” 

“Brother Meeker, is it?” said Mr. Colton, smiling. “ You, 
remember him, daughter? He was at our house a year ago last 
May. We’ll walk down to the parsonage after tea and make a, 
call. Who is keeping house for him, Mrs. Mesick?’’ 

“ He lives over to East Milton. I dunno’s his house gi¢s kept 
much. Some o’ her folks have got the two or three youngest, 
an’ the eldest is a girl about the age o’ my Mary Jane. She does. 
for him, mostly, what he can’t do for himself. He’s a very good 
man, by all accounts, an’ very handy, but he’s terrible anxious to 
git a wife.” 

“Oh! that is natural enough,” responded Mr. Colton, “ with 
so many little ones and no one to look after them.” 

Mr. Colton’s inquiries after tea determining the fact that 
there would be no divine service in the village the next day, it 
was settled that they should ride to Milton Corners with their 
hosts in case of fair weather; and after a walk down the mill-road 
and beyond the dam, where Zip caught sight of several more of. 
her prospective pupils, their day ended. 

Lewis R. Dorsay,. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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GROWTH AND VICISSITUDES OF THE SHAKSPERE 
TEXT. 


In the June, 1887, CATHOLIC WORLD I remarked how cer- 
tainly more amusing than amazing it is that such minute, finical, 
and overstrained conclusions as to William Shakspere’s habits, 
methods, motives, models, experiences, and dates of composition 
should be drawn by the so-called zsthetic and inductive critics 
of the Shakspere plays, when we remember that William Shak- 
spere himself not only never saw the 1623 text of his own plays, 
but (according to Hemminges and Condell) never authorized the 
quarto text upon which it was founded. That Hemminges and 
Condell should impeach their own record by the statement that 
all their own predecessor's “‘ copy” was stolen and surreptitious 
might indeed add the weight of what lawyers call a “ declaration 
against interest” to their statement, were it not that there is 
much corroborative evidence to the same effect, though it is hard 
to believe that if these quartos were stolen at all William Shak- 
spere did not himself wink at the theft. Shakspere might well 
have been robbed once of his literary property in days when 
there was no author’s protection except an author’s shrewdness 
in making his bargain before his production got into print, or, 
‘by an oversight, he might have even allowed the piracy to be 
repeated a second time. But that he should be robbed against 
this will, punctually, regularly, and periodically, for eleven years, 
and to the extent of some thirty or forty plays and editions of 
plays—each one a distinct and damaging piracy—passes one’s 
powers of credulity. William Shakspere was no fool in business 
‘matters, and there is a familiar proverb as to the man who twice 
‘suffers when forewarned. But here, indeed, are these quartos, 
printed in black and broken types, roman, italic, punctuation and 
-abbreviation marks, words intelligible and unintelligible, all 
thrown carelessly together ; and, whether stolen or authorized, 
authentic or spurious, it is behind them that we must dig, if we 
dig at all, to find the man, the dramatist and poet we are after. 

For the present, however, let us leave questions of origin and 
‘content ourselves with demonstration of the vicissitudes which 
‘this priceless text outlived from its first appearance in the print of 
these quartos for twenty-one years, more or less, to the collected 
‘form of 1623,:from whence it has substantially come down to us 
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in the general untouched, save here and there by the industry or 
crotchet of the individual editor. And first as to the examples 
of deeper insight into men and affairs, scientific and philosophi- 
cal excursuses, and amplifications of classical allusion which we 
find in the folios and not in the quartos. 

The dissolution of the learned houses in England, by which 
lands were ravished from the clerical and student classes and be- 
stowed upon the military and political, and the subsequent scat- 
tering of hundreds of scholars to search for whatever “ lease of 
quick revenue” came first at hand, were still very recent when 
William Shakspere arrived in London. Manuscripts produced 
by these scholars had long since begun to look for a market; and 
when, in default of any periodical publications, managers of the 
then newly-licensed theatrical companies came to be the nearest 
purchasers and purveyors of literature to the masses of the peo- 
ple, perhaps some of them found a sale at the stage-door. If in 
certain of these manuscripts there were forecasts of such propo- 
sitions as the circulation of the blood, the attraction of the cen- 
tre of the earth for falling bodies, the building of continents by 
oceanic action, possibly the actual allusions to those theories 
which are familiar facts in the folios, but which we cannot dis- 
cover in the quartos, can be accounted for without violence to 
probability or history. A manager like William Shakspere would 
have been quick to see the dramatic possibilities in such ideas as 
that from a man’s heart went forth to every member a compelling 
fluid, or that the simplest and most silent forces of nature were 
working always for the betterment of the race, and to have availed 
himself of them for telling declamation. And mayhap there were 
bits of antique lore and classic allusion in these manuscripts 
which also found their way into the plays, going sometimes into 
the wrong places, and thus making the mass of anachronism 
which affronts the fine sense of critic and scholiast to-day. 
Lacking the university training of Marlowe or Jonson, Shak- 
spere had to take his classics as best he could, at second-hand. 
He could not correct, or even know if they were wrong. 

But these excursuses in the Shakspere plays were evidently 
not inserted by the stage editor to draw crowded houses, nor 
material which we submit to our hermeneutics to-day for the 
general who drank beer and fouled the straw in the Elizabethan 
barns called play-houses. To suppose that Elizabethan audi- 
ences went to their theatres to listen to philosophical and classi- 
cal discussions, or to doubt that they would have hooted the 
metaphysicians off the boards and tossed the learned Thebans in 
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blankets, is to misread the history of the English stage. Whether 
retained because understood or because not understood is imma- 
terial, since retained this recondite and hermeneutical matter 
was. Our next speculation, then, should be—since audiences 
must be attracted and the general appetite regarded—Was there 
no growth in the popular as well as in the classical, the humane 
as well as the didactic, vein? I think that there was, and that, 
slim as are our personal items as to William Shakspere’s methods, 
habits, and personality, we happen to have a record of it, and 
that the dramatist was always tirelessly at work vitalizing all he 
borrowed with his own genius. Of all that has been written of 
this man’s personality, of all the libraries of his real and alleged 
personal history, we have only one little touch of the pen which 
shows him thus at work; but, small as it is standing alone with- 
out elaboration or comment, it cannot be questioned or improved. 
“‘ He did gather,” says Aubrey, “ humors of men daily, wherever 
they came. .. . The humor of the constable [Dogberry or El- 
bow ?] he happened to take at Grendon, in Bucks, which is on 
the road from London to Stratford, and there was living that 
constable about 1642.” And in other ways the newly-organized 
theatres with their companies took the place now filled by the 
daily newspapers. Not only did actors become the willing 
mouthpieces of whatever was put into their hands in writing, 
but, in travelling from place to place, dealers in the latest on-dits, 
news, scandal, or gossip, “the abstracts and brief chronicles of 
their time.’’. Their acquaintance and good opinion were worth 
cultivating, and, as Hamlet reminded Polonius, “after your death 
you had better have a bad epitaph than their ill-report while you 
lived.” 

Under such circumstances it was natural and unavoidable 
that the written play in the hands of these actors should con- 
stantly augment itself by interpolations and localisms. This 
latitude and license was not only tolerated, but playwrights even 
essayed to guide it by selecting the exact points in their manu- 
scripts at which it should be indulged in. In the plays of this 
period we come continually upon such stage directions as “ Here 
they two talke and rayle what they list”; “ All speak’’; “ Here 
they ail talke,” etc. How can it be doubted that the actor found 
it immensely to his advantage to feel his audience beforehand 
by ascertaining the matter of which—when the “ business” al- 
lowed him—he should “ talke and rayle” as he listed? Nor does 
it seem to me “considering too curiously” to surmise that 
Shakspere endeavored to check this license in his own behalf 
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when he made Hamlet direct that “ those that play your clowns 
speak no more than is set down for them,” because conscious 
that his plays were freighted with much more than ordinarily 
valuable matter. How, indeed, could he have failed to know 
what he himself had admitted into them ?—matter which it were 
shame for the clowns to dilute with their horse-play, “for there 
be of them that will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity 
of barren spectators to laugh too; though, in the meantime, some 
necessary question of the play be then to be considered.” When 
the thumbed play-books (gathered as they were, each actor’s part 
as far as it went) reached (in default of any unblotted Shakspe- 
rean manuscripts) Hemminges and Condell’s printers, and were 
used for First Folio “copy,” without editing or even proof-read- 
ing, of course any memoranda of this interpolated matter, any 
“abstract or brief chronicle” the individual actor had found 
timely and so noted on the margin, stood very little chance of 
being discriminated against by the compositors. Indeed, these 
compositors appear to have been allowed to set up pretty 
much as they pleased, and each to have paged his own work, 
indifferently to the pagination of his fellows. Or, if they hap- 
pened to be short of “copy,” they sometimes deliberately left 
a gap at haphazard; nor was there any proof-reader anywhere 
to reconcile these slipshod and despotic journeymen. We 
see where, for example, they left a space of twenty-nine 
pages, between Romeo and Juliet and /ulius C@sar, in which 
to print the Zimon of Athens. But all the copy they could 
find of the 7imon only made eighteen pages, and so, by huge 
“head-pieces”” and “ tail-pieces,” and a “Table of the Actors’ 
Names” in coarse capitals, they eked out the signatures, and 
by omitting the whole of the next signature carried the pa- 
gination over from “98” to “109.” The copy for Trotdus and 
Cressida seems not to have been received until the volume was 
in the binder’s hands (which is remarkable, too, for that play 
had been in print for fourteen years), for it is not mentioned in 
the table of contents, but is tucked in without paging, except 
that the first five pages are numbered 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, whereas 
the paging of the volume had already reached 232. Trozlus and 
Cressida, thus printed, fills two signatures lacking one page, and 
so somebody at hand wrote a “ prologue” in rhyme, setting out 
the argument, to save the blank page. And were further evi- 
dence necessary, the careless proof-reading supplies it. In these 
acting copies of a particular actor’s part, the name of the actor 
assuming that part would be written in the margin opposite to, 
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or instead of, the name of the character he was to personate, pre- 
cisely as is done to-day by the theatre copyist in distributing 
“lines” tothe company. It happened that, in setting up the 
types for this first edition from these fragmentary actors’ copies, 
the printers would often accidentally “follow copy ” too closely, 
and set up these real names of the actors instead of the names of 
the characters. These were overlooked in the proof, and there 
still may be read “ Jacke Wilson” for “ Belthazar” (Much Ado about 
Nothing, Il. iii. 37); “ Andrew” and “ Cowley” for “ Degberry” ; 
“Kempe” for “Verges” (id. 1V. ii. 25, etc.), etc. And so in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, although Pistol has disappeared from 
the stage (along with the landlord, Nym, and Bardolph) for 
the transformation scene at Herne’s Oak, the stage business 
in the Folio prints invariably “ Pist.” as a direction to the 
speeches of the Puck or Hobgoblin. This error is easily 
accounted for if we suppose this part doubled with that of 
Pistol, as it easily might have been in the old play. So Broome 
for “Brooke” may not be a misprint, but the real name of an 
actor. These errors, to be sure, sometimes give us such in- 
teresting bits of insight into Shakspere’s green-room that 
we cannot but be very thankful for the blunderings of the 
printers. It seems, for example, that there were three actors 
of minor parts in the company: Sinklo, Humphrey (perhaps 
the Humphrey Jeaffes mentioned by Henslowe), and Gabriel 
by name (possibly Gabriel Harvey, an actor also mentioned 
by Henslowe), whose lines found their way into the hands of 
the First Folio printers and so down to us. Sinklo, it seems, 
took the part of one of the players inthe Induction to the Taming 
of the Shrew (Induct. 89), and of one of the gamekeepers in ///. 
Henry VI. (II1.i.1). Humphrey played the other gamekeeper (the 
stage direction in the Folio, 13, Henry V/., Ill. i. being, “ Enter 
Sinklo and Humphrey with crosse bowes in their hands’’), and Ga- 
briel the Messenger (I. iii. 48) in the same play. And that this 
messenger was supposed to enter as if out of breath with his 
haste in bringing the news with which he is entrusted, we are 
assured by finding in this same careless Folio, at his second en- 
trance (II. i. 42), printed, not Gabriel or Messenger, but the words, 
“‘ enter one blowing”! Thus we can gather something not only of 
the actors but of the stage business from the misprint of our First 
Folio. This player Sincklo (or Sinklo, sometimes written Sznk) 
took the part of the first of the three beadles who arrest Doll 
Tearsheet at //. Henry IV. (V. 41), where the stage direction is (in 
the quarto), “ Enter Sinklo and three or four officers.” And that he 
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was a spare, lean man rather than short and fat (as beadles ought 
to be) we know, because Doll says to him: “ Thou thin man ina 
censer, I will have thee soundly swinged,” etc. That material 
errors like these could have remained unnoticed and uncorrected 
for twenty-three years is, therefore, not only an illustration of 
the extreme carelessness, in everything except the mechanical 
part of their employment, of the early printers, but of the hur- 
ried preparation of the actors’ copies from which these printers 
set up. And it is probably to this habit of preparing plays for 
the night’s preserftation hurriedly and without stopping to assign 
names to characters (since there were no play-bills, it could really 
make no difference so long as the parts were effectively cast) 
that we doubtless owe the name Curtiss, given to one of Petru- 
chio’s servants in the Zaming of the Shrew; otherwise the intro- 
duction of an English name into an Italian play (where even 
Baptista asa male name is accurately used, showing somewhere 
a familiarity with Italian nomenclature) might still puzzle us. In 
this same play we have the first speech in Scene i. of Act III., 
given now to a messenger (or servant), assigned to Micke (or 
Nick) in the Folio; and, as there is known to have been a 
Nicholas Tarleton among the actors of that period, he has 
been conjectured as being the one alluded to as cast for this 
part. 

And that these fragments of old quartos and actors’ lines con- 
tained notes of changes, necessary, convenient, or profitable, in 
the text furnished them, according to the varying circumstances 
or emergencies of twenty-one years of stage service, there is con- 
stant proof. For example: In the quarto, where Falstaff cuts fel- 
lowship with Pistol, he says: “I myself sometime, leaving the 
fear of God, am fain to shuffle, to filch, and to lurch.” When it 
comes to the Folio it is printed “ leaving the fear of Heaven.” 
Similarly, in the quarto of the Much Ado about Nothing (1602) 
Dogberry demands of Conrade and Borachio, “ Masters, do you 
serve God?” and, upon being answered affirmatively, tells the 
sexton to “write down that they hope they serve God; and 
write God first; for God defend but God should go before such 
villains’ (Act IV. ii. 17). But in 1605, the third year of King 
James, there was enacted a statute (19 Stat. 3 Jas. I. cap. 21): “ If 
any person in any stage play, interlude, show, May game or 
pageant, jestingly and profanely use the name of God or Christ 
Jesus, or the Holy Ghost or the Trinity, he shall forfeit 1os., one 
moiety to the king, the other moiety to him that will sue tor the 
same in any court of record at Westminster.” In deference to 
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this statute the name of the Deity in Falstaff’s speech is changed 
to ‘“‘ Heaven,” the direction to the sexton is omitted, and Dog- 
berry, after the reverent question, ‘ Masters, do you serve 
God?” gives no opportunity for response, but (since the re- 
mainder of the passage admits of no reconstruction) proceeds 
immediately with “ Masters, it is proved already that you are 
little better than false knaves, and it will go far to be thought 
so shortly,” etc. (indicating that the book used by the First 
Folio printers for this play was of date subsequent to 1605). 
The general effect of this statute was to substitute everywhere 
in the plays of that period this word ‘“‘ Heaven” for “God” (see 
Richard If. 1, ii. 37 and passim), and | am advised that the word 
‘“‘ Heaven” has been preferred generally upon the English stage 
ever since. Again, France and Spain were the countries with 
which England was oftenest at war, and which, therefore, it was 
most popular to disparage. Frenchmen and Spaniards were 
relied upon to make the groundlings roar, precisely as in our 
American cities we utilize to-day a plantation negro or a China- 
man for the purpose. But subsequently to 1604 King James, 
who wished his son Charles to marry a Spanish princess, be- 
came anxious to conciliate Spain in every way, and so particu- 
larly unwilling that public offence be given to Spaniards. In 
the quarto of Much Ado, therefore, where Dom Pedro says that 
Benedict must surely be in love, since he dresses “ like a Dutch- 
man to-day, a Frenchman to-morrow, or in the shape of two 
countries at once, as a German from the waist downward, 
all slops, and a Spaniard from the hips upward, no doublet,” the 
stage censor directed that the last half of the sentence be en- 
tirely expunged, making Dom Pedro merely say that Benedict 
had a fancy for appearing as “a Dutchman to-day and a French- 
man to-morrow” (III. ii. 32). And the occasions where the 
actors deliberately “cut” a long speech are quite too numerous 
to schedule here. Some of the lines we prize most in Hamlet 
were ruthlessly sacrificed by individual actors (¢.g., Hamlet, I. 
i. 108-126, and II. iv. 37), and so never went into the First 
Folio at all. That the play of those days grew by volunteer 


localisms, “ gags” and “guys” of the actors, there is a curious’ 
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piece of non-contemporary testimony. Pope, writing his pre- 
face in or about 1725, declared that he had seen a quarto of one 
of Shakspere’s plays where much of the ribaldry of the lower 
characters now preserved in the First Folio was “in the mar- 
gin in a written hand,” and another quarto in which a speech 
and bit of stage business were carelessly run in together, mak- 
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ing the line read: “ The Queen is murdered ring the little bell.” * 
(To which the watchful Malone added: “ There is no such line 
in Shakspere.””) Pope continues: “In the old edition of Romeo 
and Juliet there is no hint of a great number of the mean conceits 
and ribaldries now to be found there. In others the low scenes 
of mobs, plebeians, and clowns are vastly shorter than at pre- 
sent; and I have seen one in particular which seems to have 
belonged to the play-house by having the parts divided with 
lines and the actors’ names in the margin, where several of these 
passages were added in a written hand, which are since to be 
found in the Folio.” 

But it seems probable that the greatest embarrassment and 
interruption to the series of presentations at the Shakspere the- 
atres would have been the policy of Elizabeth. She had been 
upon her throne not yet four months when she issued her pro- 
clamation of April 7, 1559, to be repeated in substance in a 
second decree dated May 16, 1559. This first proclamation is 
not extant, nothing being known of its character except from 
the allusion to it in Hollinshed.t The second was printed and 
circulated in the form of a broadside, “imprinted” (so runs 
the colophon) “at London in Powles Churchyarde by Richard 
Zugge and John Cawood, Printers to the Quenes Magestie. 
Cum Priuilegio Regiae Matestatis.” From a copy in the British 
Museum (there being only one other in existence, the copy in 
the Bodleian) I am enabled to print it entire: 


“ BY THE QUENE. 


“ Forasmuche as the tyme wherein common Interludes in the Englishe 
tongue are wont vsually to be played is now past vntyll All Hallowtide, 
and that also Some that have ben of late used are not convenient in any 


* The pagination of the First Folio stands pp. 1-38, then 61 to 129, and so on, becoming 
hopelessly mixed up later on, when it begins at 1 again at the histories. Some of the headlines 
are transposed (as, ¢.g., pp. 37 and 38 of Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona read The Merry Wives 
of Windsor). In Hamlet one hundred pages are omitted entirely (156-257), though the text is 
all right ; and there are many more of these slips. I have never, for my own part, wavered in 
believing that to the same carelessness and indifference on the part of these editors we owe the 
omission of Pericles from the First Folio. I am unaware of any standard of internal evidence 
by which that play can be left out of the Shakspere canon. Much of its higher dialogue is 
magnificent ; and even in the unreadable brothel scenes the wit is of Shaksperean tension and 
quality. Nor, with such abundant proof of haste or incompetency, or both, on the part of Messrs. 
Hemminges and Condell, is it possible to take their unsupported word as to a Shaksperean au- 
thorship, Six quarto editions of Peric/es bore Shakspere’s name, and the same modern scholar- 
ship which affects to concur in its rejection by Hemminges and Condell admits the employment 
of hack writers (to an extent of something more than three-sevenths of the entire play as print- 
ed) to pad the 7%mon of Athens to a necessary length, and lays other liberties to their charge 
which would seem to tally with Disraeli’s opinion that the publication was not so much an offer- 
ing of friendship as a pretext to obtain a proprietary right to the plays, 

t See Collier’s History of the English Stage, i. 168. 
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good ordred Christian common weale to be suffred. The Quenes Maiestie 
doth straightly forbyd al maner Interludes to be playde either openly or 
priuately except the same be notified before hande, and lesensed within any 
citie or town corporate by the Maior or other chief officers of the Same, 
and within any shyre by such as shalbe Lieutenants for the Quenes Maies- 
tie in the same shyre, or by two of the Justices of pease inhabyting within 
that part of the shire where any shalbe played. 

“ And for instruction to euery of the saide officers her maiestie doth 
likewise charge every of them as they will annswere: that they permyt 
none to be played wherein either matters of religion or of the governance 
of the estate of the commoweale shalbe handled, or treated: beyng no 
mete matters to be wrytten or treated vpon, but by menne of aucthoritie, 
learning and wisedom, nor to be handled before any audience but of grave 
and discrete persons: All which partes of this proclamation her majestie 
chargeth to be inuiolably kepte. And if any shall attempte to the con- 
trary, her maiestie giueth all manner of officers that haue authoritie to see 
common peax kepte, in commandement to arrest and emprison the parties 
so offending for the spayce of fourteen dayes or more as cause shall nede : 
and furder also until good assurance maybe founde and giuen that they 
shalbe of good behaviour and no more to offend in the like. 

“ And furder her Maiestie giueth speciall charge to her nobilitie and gen- 
tilmen, as they professe to obey and regard her maiestie, to take good 
order in thys behalfe with thier servauntes being players that this her Ma- 
iestie’s commandement may be dulye kept and obeyed. 

“Yeven at our Palayce of Westminster, the xvj daye of Maye, the first 
year of our Raygne.” * 


Now, what plays had been publicly represented in London 
prior to 1559 which should have appeared to the young queen 
so subversive of the public tranquillity as to call for pause in the 
crowding labors of a new reign that two proclamations inside of 
five weeks should issue? We may never know. Shakspere was 
yet to be born and to write his first play when the queen was 
nearing her earthly term and fine; and the dramatic condition 
under which his predecessors in the reign of Mary had worked 
do not seem to have led to or to have produced any ratson d'étre 
for the edicts of April 7 and May 16,1559. The probabilities 
are, I think, that we owe them to that iron foresight, so to speak, 
and invincible determination on the part of the young queen to 
tighten even the rigid Tudor policy to which she had succeeded, 
and to leave no detail even of the people’s amusements uncen- 
tralized in herself. This item of her policy may, in the lapse of 
years or failure of cause for enforcement, have fallen asleep. 


* This copy was kindly made for me by a judge of her Majesty’s Common Pleas from the 
original broadside, and, to insure perfect accuracy, with his own hands. So far as I know to 
the contrary, this may be. its first appearance in print since 1559. Iam sure its great curiosity 
justifies its appearance here, at any rate.—A. M. 
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But that the queen’s attention may have been called to the per- 
formance of all of Shakspere’s historical plays (as we know it 
was to the Richard //.), and induced the peremptory order for 
“Falstaff in love” rather than further indulgence in his habit 
of making himself too free with matters not “ mete to be written 
or treated vpon, but by menne of aucthoritie, learning and wise- 
dom, nor to be handled before any audience but of grave and 
discrete persons,” we have already suggested.* Certainly, did 
any English compositions ever fall into purview of statutes for- 
bidding plays “‘ wherein either matters of religion or of the gov- 
ernance of the estate of the commodweale shalbe handled or 
treated,” the plays we call Shakspere’s are those compositions. 

Now, we know that Queen Elizabeth had seen with her own 
eyes the historical plays in which Sir John Falstaff—n¢ Oldcastle 
—had been delineated. Why were not the Globe and Black- 
friars closed under and by virtue of the proclamation of May 
16,1559? Among the so-called Bridgewater manuscripts brought 
forward by Mr. J. P. Collier in 1835-6 (then at the height of his 
reputation as a scholar, antiquary, and Shaksperean) was a “ Cer- 
tificate of the Blackfriars Players,” dated in 1589. It was in- 
stantly accepted as either the genuine draft or early copy of 
such a paper, until the general dénouement which proved all Mr. 
Collier’s manuscripts and the “ Perkins Folio” to be spurious, 
made with intent to deceive, and which left Mr. Collier himself 
a ruined man, with the imputation of forgery never to be lifted, 
to die unnoticed, broken, and friendless in his ninety-sixth year. 
In this “ Certificate” the two Burbadges, Shakspere, and thir- 
teen others (Shakspere standing twelfth in a list of sixteen) are 
made to represent to the Privy Council that they, “ being all of 
them sharers in the Blackfriars playhouse,” have never given 
cause of displeasure in that they have brought into their plays 
matters of state and religion unfit to be handled by them or to 
be presented before lewd spectators, neither hath any com- 
plaint in that kind ever been preferred against them or any of 
them. + 

The largest probability exists, | think, from the considera- 
tions set forth in this paper, that there must have been some cer- 
tificate or representations of the sort made, otherwise the master 
of the revels or the lord chamberlain would have closed the 
Shakspere theatres, certainly in Elizabeth’s, even if not in her 

* THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, June, 1887, p. 350. 


+A facsimile of this forgery is given at p. 248 of Ingleby’s 7he Shakspere Controversy, 
London : Natali & Bond, 186r. F 
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successor, King James’s, reign. We have seen* that a rigid 
stage censorship had forced Shakspere to remove the name of 
Oldcastle from his comic character and to substitute that of Fal- 
staff therefor. The principle of this stage censorship of plays 
by the lord-chamberlain remains in our American common-law 
policy to-day, and is vested in whatever of record takes the 
place of Chancery in England (z¢., in the State of New York, 
the Supreme Court, where it has been twice invoked within the 
last few years—once in the case of George Jones, alas “the 
Count Joannes,” and once in the case of a Mr. Talmage, a Brook- 
lyn exhorter). It was by no means suffered to lapse under King 
James. “In 1633 Ben Jonson gave his comedy, The Tale of a 
Tub, to the stage, with a savagely satirical caricature of Inigo 
Jones under the pseudonym of ‘ Vitruvius Hoop.’” This part 
was cut out by authority. The office-book of the master of the 
revels, whose duty it was to license plays, contains an entry to 
the effect that Vitruvius Hoop’s part was “ wholly struck out, 
and the motion of a tub, by a command from my lord-chamber- 
lain, exceptions being taken against it by Inigo Jones, surveyor 
of the king’s works, as a personal injury unto him.” But were 
the Cobham family satisfied with Shakspere’s apology and substi- 
tution? I have neverseen it suggested that perhaps the Cob- 
hams believed the only real reparation they would obtain would 
be by the preparation of a play for the same boards where Fal- 
staff had strutted, which should do the career of their ancestor 
justice to a populace who forgot easily and read not at all, and 
so procured such a play to be written. But the fact is that, short- 
ly after this apologetic prologue to //, Henry IV. (which had 
been entered in the Stationer’s Register, August 23, 1600, but 
which is supposed to have been written in 1598)—viz., in 1600— 
there actually did appear a play called Sir Fohn Oldcastle. This 
play is noted in Henslowe’s diary of October, November, 
and December, 1599, as the collaborative work of Munday, 
Drayton, Wilson, and Hathaway. The play, notwithstanding, 
as printed in quarto by Thomas Pavier, bore on its title-page the 
statement that it was written by William Shakspere. Internal 
evidence has long since pronounced this statement unauthorized, 
and relegated Sir Fohn Oldcastle to the interrogative condition 
of a “doubtful play.” But had it been written by anybody 
under coercion it would have doubtless had the same perfunc- 
tory flavor; and had Shakspere been the coerced party he might 
well have entrusted it to hack-writers, and felt himself discharg- 


* THE CATHOLIC WORLD, June, 1887, p. 353- 
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ing his part of the bargain by producing the completed play of 
Str Fohn Oldcastle on his stage. Had William Shakspere re- 
ceived simultaneous orders to prepare plays, one showing “ Fal- 
staff in love,” and the other Sir John Oldcastle as an epitome of 
virtue, there would, I think, be small question as to which com- 
mission he would have executed himself, and which he would 
have let out to his subordinates. At any rate, I cannot help be- 
lieving that the sudden withdrawal of the name of Oldcastle 
from the Henry plays, and the appearance of a play in the op- 
posite vein to which that name was given, were not entirely un- 
connected circumstances. In changing the stage business from 
Oldcastle to Falstaff in the quarto the scribe sometimes overlooked 
a speech, and left “‘O/d” standing where he should have substi- 
tuted “ Fal” (eg., quarto, Griggs’s reprint, p. 17, line 4 from 
bottom); and at III. ii. 28 the statement that Falstaff had been 
“ page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk” (which the his- 
torical Oldcastle actually was) has been left standing. (It is in- 
teresting in this connection to note that- Mr. Dowden asserts 
that Sir John Fastolfe, whose name was borrowed for the substi- 
tution, was actually the owner of the Boar's Head Tavern, or 
at least of a tavern bearing that name.) 

The most curious piece of evidence, however, touching the 
risks which these plays ran of being for ever lost, of how they 
lay unnoticed for years or were carelessly acted from the actors’ 
part-books, presents itself in the case of the Othello, Shakspere 
died in 1616. He probably had ceased any active theatrical 
work four or five years earlier when he retired to Stratford-upon- 
Avon and assumed management of his estates there. In the 
British Museum is a volume containing the manuscript diary of 
one Hans Jacob Wurmsser von Venderhagen, who accompanied 
Louis Frederick, Duke of Wiirtemberg-Mumpelgard, an ambas- 
sador who visited England officially in 1610, and in pages of this 
diary for the month of April in that year occurs the entry: 


“ Lundi 30.—S. E. alla en globe, lien ordinaire ou l'on joue les commedies ; 
y fut representé du More de Venise.” 


This play thereafter was left without a custodian, and is not 
heard of again until in 1622, when it is “Printed by N. O. for 
Thomas Walkley.” The play must have been printed from a copy 
prepared before 1605, because, as we have seen, it was in that 
year that the Act XIX. Stats. 3 Jac. I. 21 was passed, forbidding 
the use of oaths on the stage; and there is at the very begin- 
ning the expression, “ ’Sblood” (¢.e., God’s blood), removed, of 
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course, in the Folio. Only a year later appeared the First Folio, 
including this same Othello. But a comparison of the two ver- 
sions makes it hard to believe that they came from the same 
sources. No very great changes in the text of a play, certainly, 
could have taken place in a single year, and it is difficult to see 
what further or stronger proof that the Shakspere plays existed 
in many different versions, and included even during Shakspere’s 
life or immediately after his death, could be desired. 

Such being the facts—(1) the existence of never less than two, 
and often of many, versions of the Shakspere plays before 1623; 
(2) the fact that Hemminges and Condell’s editorship began and 
ended with the preparation of certain prefatory matter, and (3) 
that they never even supplied a proof-reader (their own state- 
ment that they printed from Shakspere’s own unblotted manu- 
scripts being shown, by the most superficial comparison of their 
text with that of the quartos, to be a whole-cloth falsehood)—such 
being the facts, we say, who can hesitate to understand that any 
reasonable historic doubt as to the Shakspere special authorship 
is deserving of respectful treatment, and that from the occur- 
rence of any passage in the First’Folio no absolute certainty as to 
William Shakspere’s life, habits, or experience can be dogmati- 
cally asserted and peremptorily and offensively defended as 
against the gentle lovers of the “gentle” Shakspere, who will 
perhaps plead a human tendency to error in lieu of the crea- 
tive and absolute certainty of the zsthetic and inductive critic? 
For my own part, while I do not believe, for example, that Fran- 
cis Bacon wrote the Shakspere plays, yet I would welcome a 
theory that Queen Elizabeth, or Essex, or the court fool, or 
Raleigh’s ghost wrote them, as an alternative to believing that 
the projector and manager of the Globe Theatre realized a for- 
tune by mounting essays on man’s relation to the universe, or 
enchantment as an engine of personal providence, or on escha- 
tological and ontological problems generally, for the pennies of 
the groundlings and the applause of the dudes and maids-of- 
honor who lolled in at his stage-doors. 


APPLETON MORGAN. 
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THE PARISIAN WORKING-CLASSES. 


THE average passing tourist in Paris visits its crowded 
theatres, open-air entertainments, café-concerts, its public balls, 
races, “fast” restaurants, and other haunts of dissipation ; he 
sees the brilliant display of splendid equipages and fashion in 
the “ Bois,” and the animated crowds that throng the footways 
in the exciting thoroughfares of the peerless city; and after a 
few days’ or weeks’ experience of this phase of Parisian life he 
leaves the place firmly convinced that the people of Paris are 
devoted to the pursuit of dissipation and pleasure. This impres- 
sion is quite erroneous; he has seen but the surface life of the 
great city, and has not known the patient and laborious popula- 
tion who have made it what it is. This knowledge can be ac- 
quired only by long residence amongst them; and having had 
that advantage, I have thought that it might be useful to tourists, 
and at the same time correct hasty judgments on the Parisians, 
to record the results of a careful and impartial study of this 
highly-gifted people. 

Beginning with the working-classes, one is struck with their 
powerful physique, ruddy complexions, and clear eyes beaming 
with intelligence, as they troop homewards from their work 
about six o’clock in the evening. They walk with a light step 
at a swinging pace, chatting merrily together or humming the 
refrain of some popular song. They have no appearance of 
fatigue after their day’s labor; and they mount cheerily to their 
bright little rooms aux combles, where they are greeted by smiling 
helpmates and are regaled by the comfortable fot-au-feu. Their 
window-sills are almost invariably brightened by flower-pots—a 
love of flowers being general among the Parisians—and the walls 
of their rooms are usually decorated with those excellent cheap 
colored engravings which constitute the special industry of 
Epinal. In these comébles they are free from the overcrowding 
which is demoralizing so many of the poor in London, where it 
is not unusual for nine or ten persons to herd together in one 
room. The bulk of the Parisian laboring-class live in the top 
stories of fine houses, in spacious thoroughfares, where they exist 
under far better sanitary conditions than most of the poor me- 
chanics in the overgrown British metropolis, who dwell in close, 
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foul-smelling slums and courts, amidst the noisome emanations of 
unflushed sewers and reeking cesspools. 

On Sundays and féte-days the Parisian workmen, accom- 
panied by their wives and children, sally forth in plain but 
scrupulously clean dresses, the father carrying the baby in his 
arms, and the mother bearing a well-filled basket containing the 
modest luncheon of which they will partake, coram populo, on the 
fresh sward of some of the Parisian pleasure-grounds. They 
return to their dwellings about dusk, all the healthier and more 
cheerful for their little excursion, and wind up the day with a 
light repast of soup, bread and coffee, and glass of wine. On 
Sundays they all adjourn after this meal to the benches in the 
boulevards and avenues, where they enjoy a gossip with their 
neighbors while observing their children at play ; thus present- 
ing a picture of simple village life in the heart of the most re- 
fined city in the world. Sometimes, when working at a distance 
from their homes, they dine in one of the numerous eating- 
houses frequented by their class, where they can procure a sub- 
stantial meal for sixty centimes. 

_ On the whole, the laboring population of the great city are 
very respectable and orderly, and possess naturally refined man- 
ners. I have dined occasionally in their company, and have 
been impressed with their quiet and well-bred behavior. Blouse- 
men may be often seen in good restaurants seated at table beside 
fashionably-dressed people, and quite at their ease with them. 
They are abstemious, confining themselves, as a rule, to the re- 
gulation half-bottle of ordimaire, which they usually qualify with 
water. When dining together in their own resorts they use an 
argot full of quaintness and amusing metaphors. Although they 
regularly read the newspapers, their conversation runs more on 
matters immediately concerning themselves—as their special oc- 
cupations and the price of food or goods—than on public or 
political questions. Once only did I hear a questicn of the kind 
introduced, when a Socialist indulged in the usual diatribes 
against the dourgeoiste and /’inféme capital to a companion who 
was quietly discussing—his dinner. At length the latter, wearied 
with the persistency of the other, remarked: “ Ne m’embétez pas 
de votre socialisme,; ca ne donne pas le pain & son petit monde” 
—a remark which made his hearers smile and silenced the frothy 
eloquence of the prolétaire. In fact, so long as their personal 
rights are not menaced and their democratic institutions un- 
touched they are indifferent about party struggles for power. 
Within the last few years ministries of various republican fac- 
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tions have succeeded each other without awakening any interest 
or excitement amongst the working-classes. Calm and contented 
as they seem, however, there lurks within them a fierce spirit that 
would flash out under any injustice or oppression affecting them- 
selves, or measures calculated to imperil the welfare of their 
country. They are rarely out of employment, save in excep- 
tional circumstances, such as the prolonged commercial crisis 
which lately prevailed, and they seem to have plenty of money 
for their wants. An evidence of their general prosperity is fur- 
nished in the fact that most of the petty groceries and wine- 
shops are well stocked with gastronomic delicacies and rare wines 
and /igueurs—showing that there must be a demand for them 
among the humbler classes. It is only on festive occasions, 
however, that they indulge in these luxuries ; but they are care- 
ful at all times to partake only of nourishing food and good 
wine. 

A more tangible proof of their well-being is afforded by the 
deposits in the post-office savings-banks in Paris, which have in- 
creased steadily every year since that institution was established 
five years ago, and by the still more telling fact that the first 
emission of the emprunt de Parts in May last for twenty-two mil- 
lion francs was covered twenty times over by the sums paid into 
the various banks and financial agencies in Paris. The greater 
part of this loan was furnished by the working-classes, for most 
of the depositors purchased shares of small amount, varying 
from twenty francs to three hundred. They hoard their écono- 
mies (savings) chiefly for investments of this kind, which are guar- 
anteed by the state. The Republicans were not in such a thriv- 
ing condition in the earlier days of the existing régime, for we 
are told that a well-known thief, who was practising his tudustry 
at a meeting of that party which was held in those days, having 
been warned by a policeman who was watching him, replied, 
with a disdainful shrug of the shoulders: “ Don’t talk to me of 
your Republicans! I have searched the pockets of hundreds of 
persons in that crowd and I could not find a single sou.” * Those 
pockets are now well filled. 

These frugal and saving habits of the working-classes are the 
real source of the wonderful recuperative power and elasticity 
with which France recovers from disasters which would over- 
whelm any other people, and accounts for the rapidity with 
which she repaired the exhausting drain on her resources en- 


* I borrow this anecdote from M. Maxime du Camp’s valuable and exhaustive work, Parts, 
Ses Organes, Ses Fonctions, et Sa Vie, 
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tailed by the Franco-German war. The consciousness of pos- 
sessing these savings in case of emergency communicates to even 
the humblest persons an air of independence and contentment. 
It is seen in the cantonnier who waters the streets and in the itine- 
rant hawker who drags his truck laden with fruit, vegetables, or 
other wares to the doors of Parisian housewives. Humble as 
these occupations are, persons of irreproachable character are 
alone admitted to them, and there is a keen competition for the 
privilege. In fact, character.is indispensable for every kind of 
employment in France ; and steady workmen are, therefore, very 
careful that their Zvrets shall present a creditable record, for it is 
their bread that is at stake. In short, there are means of subsis- 
tence for every worker in Paris if he be well recommended and 
competent. 

An amiable trait in the Parisian working-class is their affec- 
tion for their children. Fathers generally carry their little ones 
in their arms, play with them, and teach them to walk. While 
treating them with equal tenderness, mothers take care to train 
them well. Even the children of the destitute are not bare-footed 
or clad in ragged clothes, like the poor street Arabs of London. 
The Parisian ouvriers take pride in having their children well 
dressed; and one cannot help admiring the self-denial of many of 
these poor mothers, whose dress consists of the plainest and cheap- 
est materials, while their children are comfortably and often ele- 
gantly clad. This profound and tender parental affection impels 
them to work hard and to endure many privations cheerfully in 
order to save up the indispensable dowry for their daughters 
and the means of securing a good position—especially a govern- 
ment one—for their sons. To use their own expressive phrase, 
they “se saignent aux quatre veines”’ to establish their offspring 
well in the world. One often sees the pleasant spectacle of a 
mother and her little ones going to meet their bread-winner on his 
homeward way from his work ; and the honest fellow invariably 
caresses the children, who run towards him with open arms, with 
tender solicitude—a scene such as Corot or Millet would have 
loved to portray. 

There is an expression of precocious shrewdness in the keen 
eyes of these children. This arises partly from the fact that they 
are taught to assist in household work and to make purchases at 
a very early age. It is amusing to see the gravity and careful- 
ness with which these mere scraps of humanity carry a loaf of 
bread, taller than themselves, hugged closely in their arms, or, 
mayhap, a basket of vegetables and a tin of soup in each hand ; 
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although not without an occasional longing glance at other chil- 
dren engaged at play whom they may chance to meet on their 
way. This early initiation into the affairs of daily life renders 
them practical and trains them in habits of thrift and indepen- 
dence. 

It is a pleasing sight to see young women of this class, with 
neatly-arranged hair and spotless aprons tidily adjusted to their 
waists, with the concentrated and calculating look that in- 
dicates some purchase in view, and looking so fresh, alert, and 
bright as they step briskly along on their small and well-shod 
feet. 

There is, unhappily, a dark side to the picture I have given of 
the Parisian working-class, amongst whom are many restless and 
discontented men. These, for the most part, have become ad- 
dicted to habits of “ tippling,” which excite them to the commis- 
sion of acts alien to their natural dispositions, as in the case of the 
grévists of Decazeville, to whom poor M. Watrin fell a victim. 
It is the old and senseless struggle between capital and labor 
which is invariably disastrous to both. 

The great mass of the Parisian artisans are sober, well-con- 
ducted men, who aim at becoming foremen and employers in 
their turn, and it is from these that the ranks of the petite dour- 
geoiste are for the most part recruited. They are content with 
the existing state of things, and resigned to the unalterable laws 
that regulate. the relations between capital and labor, knowing 
well that— 


“ Such hath it been—shall be—beneath the sun, 
The many still must labor for the one!” * 


These have generally investments in post-office savings-banks 
and other government securities, which render them naturally 
averse to any doctrines calculated to disturb social order or im- 
peril the rights of property. These men constitute the real con- 
servative democracy of which Lord Beaconsfield dreamed, and 
which Lord Randolph Churchill has been long endeavoring to 
establish amongst the English working-classes, with small pros- 
pects of success, for here it is founded on the unstable basis of 
Protestantism, which is essentially a repudiation of all authority, 
spiritual and temporal. 

The well-conducted Parisian workmen love work, and will go 
a long way to earna franc. Adverting to a lazy man, a worthy 
housewife remarked in my hearing: “He must be mad; he 


* Byron’s Corsair. 
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doesn’t care to earn his bread.”” These housewives, by the way, 
sometimes contribute towards the support of their households 
by working as femmes de ménage, or at some other occupation 
which will require but a couple of hours in the day. They are 
clever ménagéres, and are very keen at bargaining. It is both 
interesting and amusing to see them engaged in making pur- 
chases. When buying linen or clothing they scrutinize each arti- 
cle closely, test its quality by straining it between their hands and 
holding it up to the light. When negotiating for fruit or vege- 
tables they take care to touch, smell, and taste them before they 
buy. The worthy souls evince an unyielding determination to 
get full value for their money. Nevertheless, thrifty as they are, 
with that hankering for what is chanceful which prevails so gene- 
rally among the working-classes of Paris, many of them regular- 
ly invest a few francs in the lotteries which are so frequent in 
France, even after having repeatedly drawn blanks. 

Between the hours of ten and eleven in the morning it is plea- 
sant to see the women of this class, fresh and cheery, provided 
with baskets of all sizes, thronging in and out of the provision 
shops and groceries, and crowded around the fruit and vegetable 
carts of the marchands de quatre saisons. There is much laughter 
and merry chat, and the streets then present a very animated 
and even exciting scene. Yet, absorbed as these women are for 
the time in such mere mundane occupations as marketing and 
shopping, you will see many of them enter a church on their 
way homewards, lay down their parcels or well-laden baskets, 
and pray fervently for some moments at one of its altars. 

On certain mornings in the week during summer and autumn 
the booths of flower-sellers are crowded with purchasers of the 
humbler class, who generally bring away some tastefully ar- 
ranged bouquets for the adornment of their little rooms au stzz- 
éme. A fondness for domestic pets is another of their specialties, 
and even when out of work and suffering privations they take 
care that their birds, dogs, and cats are well fed. 

Within the last few years a notable improvement has taken 
place in the physique of the Parisian working-classes. Lank 
forms and careworn faces are rarely seen among them. As a 
rule they are stout, ruddy-faced, muscular, and full of vigor. 
Even London draymen will not bear comparison with the por- 
ters who transport sacks of flour from their carts into the baker- 
ies, the forts of the Halles, and the stokers of the gasworks at 
La Villette, or even with the butchers and butcher-boys, who, 
standing in their shops under groves of symmetrically-arranged 
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legs of mutton or ribs of beef, present a professional meaty ap- 
pearance quite in keeping with their surroundings. Many of 
these sons of Anakim could pull down a bull by the horns and 
fling its carcass on their brawny backs. Some women of the 
lower classes are enormously fat, and actually inspire awe by the 
amplitude of their forms. The hackney-coachmen of Paris are 
remarkable as a class for their chubby, rubicund visages and 
their unwieldy bulk, and especially for the marvellous width of 
their backs, which must excite a painful feeling of envy in their 
delicate “ fares.” 

Parisian workmen are artists by instinct. Their hands, as a 
rule, are small and well shaped. They work with a certain de- 
liberation, and pause occasionally to observe the effect of what 
they have done. Bonnet-making and the manufacture of artifi- 
cial flowers afford employment to about a quarter of the female 
population of Paris. An enormous number of the working-class 
are also engaged in the production of those elegant trifles known 
as “articles de Paris,” which find a ready market everywhere, 
although they have now to contend with the keen competition of 
England, Germany, and Switzerland, which are making rapid 
progress in the decorative arts.* With the Parisian artisan the 
deft hand carries out swiftly the active, creative thought. If 
genius be the faculty of realizing great things with small means, 
the workers of the great city may claim the possession of the 
divine gift; for the simplest material becomes plastic in their 
magic fingers, and is transformed into “a thing of beauty.” 

Unlike the poor in other countries, the sight of the splendor 
and luxury by which they are surrounded does not tantalize the 
working population of Paris. This arises from the fact that they 
are not embittered by suffering and ‘misery, like the starving 
ouvriers of the First Revolution—sufferings which goaded them 
into the fearful excesses of that great social upheaval. The 
Parisian workmen of to-day possess many comforts and enjoy 
social amusements among themselves which are unknown to 
their confréres under monarchical governments. Their govern- 
ment also gratifies them frequently with public spectacles, and on 
féte-days and holidays they enjoy themselves thoroughly at the 
festivals and fairs which are so numerous during the summer and 
autumn in the environs of the capital. The workmen’s syndi- 
cates, or guilds, also give public balls periodically, which are fre- 


* In a work entitled La Crise Industrielle en France et en Europe, by M. Marius Vachon, 
published recently by order of the French government, very interesting details are given on the 
advanced state of the decorative arts in England, North Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, 
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quented solely by their own class, and at which, with that won- 
derful adaptability to circumstances which seems peculiar to 
Frenchwomen, the Parisian ouvrieuses, who appear in the plain- 
est clothes during the day, will figure in elegant toilets and con- 
duct themselves with the ease, grace, and self-possession of ladies 
du meilleur monde. As a corrective to the temptations to which 
they are thus exposed, the religious sisterhood called Petites 
Seurs de [ Ouvrier are charged with the special mission of watch- 
ing over and visiting workwomen employed in the ateliers, fac- 
tories, and public offices of Paris. 

The working-classes of the French metropolis possess many 
facilities for intellectual improvement, of which, for the most 
part, they sedulously avail. The association styled ZL’ Union Fran- 
catse de la Feunesse gives free lectures for workmen in branches of 
knowledge pertaining to their various trades. JL’ Association Phi- 
lotechnique gives technical instruction to workmen in their spe- 
cial occupations. Free courses of lectures on scientific and lite- 
rary subjects are also given specially for that class by professors 
of the colleges and lycées, and those who profit by them are en- 
titled to compete for valuable prizes at the examinations which 
terminate each course. These lectures are well attended by the 
working population, who have greatly benefited by them, not 
only intellectually but morally, since they shield them from the 
seductions of wine-shops and revolutionary clubs, in which the 
most pernicious anti-social doctrinés are propagated. These 
means of mental culture are supplemented by forty-six municipal 
libraries free to the public, who can both read in them and bor- 
row books to read at home. The official report of the Prefect 
of the Seine, giving the statistics of these libraries for last year 
(1886), has not yet been published; but from that issued for the 
year 1885 we learn that these institutions were attended by 
700,000 readers, most of whom confined themselves to useful 
books, either in science, history, biography, or travels,’ while 
about 3,000 read works in English and German. These libraries 
also lend musical compositions, of which 23,000 persons availed, 
proving the diffusion of musical taste among the lower classes. 
Thus the municipal libraries form a valuable adjunct to the pub- 
lic lectures and the evening schools. 

Another measure calculated not only to advance the well- 
being of the French workmen, but which has been productive of 
fruitful results for the commerce of France, has been in opera- 
tion for some time. A certain number of mechanics are sent 
annually abroad to reside in the great centres of industry, in 
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order to study for some time the operations and improvements 
in their various trades, at the joint expense of the state and the 
municipality of Paris. 

A valuable organization, called L’Unton des Associations Ou- 
vritves has been expressly established to combat socialist and 
infidel propagandism. During Lent, and occasionally at other 
periods of the year, courses of evening lectures for workmen are 
given in the principal churches and in their crypts on such 
fundamental truths as the existence of God, the immortality of 
the soul, and on economical and social subjects, such as the re- 
ciprocal duties of master and servant, the relations between 
capital and labor, order in liberty, etc.* A recent number of 
La Semaine Religeuse de Paris gives the following interesting ac- 
count of one of these missions to the working-classes in one of 
the most infidel quarters of Paris: 


“Dés les premiers jours, la chapelle, habituellement désertée, c’est rem- 
plie d’une foule compacte, avide, bient6t sympathique. Les hommes ve- 
naient chaque soir plus nombreux, portant tous l’habit de travail qu’ils 
n’avaient pas eu le temps de quitter; il faisait bon les voir, timides d’abord, 
simples curieux, osant a peine s’asseoir, puis s’intéressant au sermon, ap- 
prouvant de la téte, redoublant d’attention, saisis enfin, de plus en plus 
touchés, ebranlés 4 mesure qu’on entrait résolument dans le vif des grandes 
vérités et qu'on arrivait aux graves obligations de la vie chrétienne. Ah! 
qui donc oserait dire que la foi est morte dans l’dme du peuple? Non, 
non! elle n’agit pas, il est vrai, elle dort—mais elle vit! Le quartier de 
Javel, réputé réfractoire a l’action du prétre, en a fourni une nouvelle preuve 
saisissante ; en quelques jours de nombreuses conversions se sont pro- 
duites ; d’autres s’acheveront plustard. Le dernier jour de Ja mission un 
bon vieillard pressait la main d’un vicaire, et lui disait tout haut: ‘ Merci, 
Moasieur le Curé, vous m’avez remis dans le bon chemin!’” 


In the Cercle Catholique of the Rue Luxembourg lectures are 
also given by lay Catholics, which are well attended by the 
working-classes and are productive of the most beneficial re- 
sults. A distinguished Parisian savant, M. Domet de Vorges, 
delivers free lectures occasionally on scholastic philosophy and 
kindred subjects in the Catholic Institute of Paris, of which a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, M. De Lamarzelle, is a 
professor. 

The large number who take part in the Catholic congresses 
so frequently held in France attests the zealous interest taken by 
influential persons in the welfare of the working-classes. Pene- 
trated with the responsibility which attaches to their position, 
Catholic employers are careful of the spiritual as well as the 


* On these occasions the seats are free, 
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temporal welfare of their workmen. Hence they actively pro- 
mote the organization of religious associations amongst them, and 
supply them with lectures and books calculated to elevate their 
souls above the material occupations in which they are engaged. 
Catholic employers also encourage the formation of associations 
among the workmen for establishing funds against sickness or 
want of work. Catholic Workmen's Clubs are steadily increasing 
in France, and are actively promoted by leading Catholics, such 
as that eloquent and intrepid champion of the church, the Comte 
De Mun, the Montalembert of our day, the Comte De Roque- 
feuil, the Comte De la Bouillerie, and MM. De Carné, De Lamar- 
zelle, Lecour de Grandmaison, Lerolle, De Marolles, etc. Not 
only are the artisans belonging to these clubs the best in their 
various trades; they are also the most appreciative of the solici- 
tude shown for them by good masters, whose kindness is gene- 
rally repaid with ingratitude by infidel workmen. The true 
friends of the artisan are those who insure for him a rational 
and consequently a happy existence here, and the hope, if not 
the assurance, of a happier one hereafter. 

The children of the Catholic working-class can supplement 
the sound denominational education imparted to them in the 
écoles libres by a technical training in the communal school in 
the Rue Tournefort, under the care of an impartial and earnest 
professor, M. Laubier. In this institution pupils are taught va- 
rious trades, such as working in wood, forging, modelling, and 
also drawing, in workshops attached to the school, without inter- 
fering with their usual intellectual instruction. They work from 
two to seven hours, according to their ages and classes. This 
branch of education does not cost the state more than twenty 
thousand francs annually, and about three hundred boys avail of 
the advantages it affords. They easily obtain employment at 
once, on leaving the school, in the respective trades for which 
they have been prepared. Af¢eliers will soon be introduced into 
all the primary schools in France, in conformity with the unani- 
mous report of the Congress of Teachers held in Paris in Sep- 
tember, 1886. A school for teaching watch and clock making 
has been also established recently in Paris. This technical train- 
ing inspires the lads with a self-reliant spirit which, when united 
with religious instruction, is sure to render them in after-vears 
good and useful citizens. 

A proof of the steadiness and good conduct of the greater 
part of the Parisian workmen is afforded in the frequency with 
which medals of merit are conferred on them for remaining dur- 
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ing the long period of forty or fifty years in the service of the 
same employers. The fact speaks eloquently for both. 

Belleville, Clignancour, and Menilmontant are quarters chief- 
ly inhabited by workmen, most of whom are comfértably installed 
in model lodging-houses somewhat on the plan of the Peabody 
buildings in London. It isa proof of the general prosperity of 
the laboring-class that these districts are the most thriving in the 
metropolis. 

Unlike their confréres in England, the Parisian workmen never 
have recourse to the pawn-office to procure means for purchas- 
ing the necessaries of life. It is only when they are in full work 
that they pledge their trinkets for some special occasion, and 
they evince no sense of shame or humiliation in availing them- 
selves of this sometimes useful institution. If, on his way to the 
mont-de-piété, a workman should be asked where he is going, he 
will frankly reply, ‘‘ Chez ma tante,” with a twinkle of the eye 
which implies that it is in order to get the means for enjoying 
himself at a /ée or some social amusement. 

Like all great cities, Paris contains many destitute persons, 
but deaths from exposure or want are by no means so frequent 
—making due allowance for the difference in the number of in- 
habitants of both cities—as amongst the poor in London. In 
the French metropolis they are more cared for. In each of the 
twenty arrondissements of the city there is an office of the Asszst- 
ance Publique, in which the necessitous who are deserving of re- 
lief are provided with food until they can obtain means of sub- 
sistence. In the beginning of November public kitchens ( four- 
neaux économiques) are opened in various quarters of Paris, in 
which a portion of meat is sold for ten centimes, and an equal 
quantity of vegetables or half a litre of soup at the same price. 
These kitchens are under the control of La Société Philanthro- 
pique, and are served by Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. Besides 
these the Parisian poor have many facilities for keeping “ body 
and soul together.” They can get their linen washed for a trifle 
in public lavatories, where they can also procure a can of hot 
water for cooking purposes for a few centimes. They can buy 
half a bucket of cinders at the baker’s for two sous, and frag- 
ments of bread for soup or the fot-au-feu for one sou. They try 
every petty industry rather than beg. Most of the thorough- 
fares swarm with hawkers of neckties, brass trinkets, umbrellas, 
etc. They turn everything to account—empty tins, jam-crocks, 
corks, remnants of cigars, etc.—and sell in the markets dishes 
made up of rejected fragments of food from hotels and restau- 
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rants, and which are arranged in the most appetizing manner to 
attract customers I mention these facts to show how easily 
even the very poor can live in Paris. 

The Parisian workmen have to struggle with a grave ob- 
stacle arising out of the high-pressure age in which we live, and 
from the craving for luxurious living which pervades all classes 
in every country at present. Allured by the attractions of the 
Queen of Cities, mechanics from all parts of France crowd with- 
in its walls in the hope of getting higher wages and more enjoy- 
ment than they could possibly obtain in the provinces. Thus 
the labor-market is glutted, wages are reduced, with consequent 
strikes, numbers are thrown out of employment and are often 
forced by want to swell the criminal population of the city.* 

As servants may be fairly included amongst the working- 
class, a few words about Parisian domestics may not be mis- 
placed here. In France the relations between master and ser- 
vant are, as a rule, mutually satisfactory. Masters are kind in 
their demeanor towards their dependants, who are respectful 
without being servile. The former evince a real interest in the 
welfare of their domestics, and never speak harshly to them or 
make them feel the insolence of superior position and wealth, as 
in England, where the axiom, Quot servt, tot hostes, holds good. 
French servants are attached to their masters, who treat them as 
members of their families. Private coachmen possess a fournure 
often as distinguished as that of their employers; and one can 
scarcely help being awed by their imposing aspect as they sit, 
close-shaven, in well-starched collars, clad in liveries parfattement 
stylés, calm and grave as Homer’s gods, on the coach-boxes, 
whence they look serenely down on mere vulgar pedestrians. 
The magnificent “‘ Jeames,”’ however, in his rich plush knee- 
tights, powdered hair, swelling calves, and dangling tags, is 
rarely found in the houses of high-class Parisians. 

It is far more difficult to procure service in Paris than in 
London. Wages are much higher in the former city. Servants 
hired at bureaux de placement very often turn out, if males, to be 
robbers and assassins, like Marchandon; or, if females, to be 
bonnes & tout faire in many very questionable ways. In hiring 
furnished rooms or apfartements service is not included, which 
causes much discomfort and inconvenience to Anglo-American 
residents in the Circean city of fashion and pleasure. 


* The census of 1886 shows that there is an important diminution in the population of 
small communes and chief towns of the rural cantons, and a large increase in that of towns of 
one hundred thousand souls and upwards, 
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From what has been said of the Parisian working-classes in 
the preceding pages it is evident that, although the moral con- 
dition of a large portion of them is deplorable, there is, never- 
theless, a far larger number differently circumstanced. The 
workmen of this class constitute the real strength and hope of 
France, and they are sound to the core. 

B. ARCHDEKAN-CODY. 





THE LAND OF THE HARP. 
A FRAGMENT. 


THERE was a time of old when, threading the forests of Erin, 

Red deer nibbled the buds, and roe-bucks, high on the mountains, 

Leaping from height to height ‘neath pinnacles jagged and 
splintered, 

Suddenly paused to gaze at the fallow-deer far in the lowlands. 

Then, if a sleuth-hound bayed, or a hunter, lost on the hillsides, 

Circled the eddying air with echoing shouts to his comrades, 

Swiftly the wingéd feet of the roe sped higher and higher; 

Proudly the antlered stag snuffed up the scent through his nos- 
tri's; 

Fleetly the dappled does fled off to the briery bracken. 


Splashing amid the reeds and flags of the bright-edged rivers, 

Wild swine wandered to drink and cool their skins in the mid- 
night 

After the woodland search for sweet, crisp roots; or at noontide, 

Lying in scented glooms where hazel-twigs intertangled, 

Drowsed ‘neath canopies green, soft lulled by the murmur of 
leaflets. 


Screened by the heather-bloom that, spreading over the uplands, 
Lifted its purple bells, the foxes down from the mountains 
Stealthily wound their way to forage the neighboring valleys ; 
Or, in the earlier year, stole down through tropical fragrance, 
Stirring the broom’s bright fleets of gilded galleys at anchor— 
Stirring the golden bloom of the gorse; and where, in the 
autumn, 
Clustering bunches swung at the tangled marge of the wild-wood, 
Supped on a feast of grapes ’neath the broken vines and the 
moonbeams. 
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Deep in the haunted glens the rivulets babbled and whispered, 

Swirling around the stones and singing over the shallows 

Down to the songless pools, where, mirrored clear in the still- 
ness— 

Mirrored with arching boughs and birch-stems hoary with 
silver— 

Kingfishers flashed afar down the listening aisles of the forest, 

Gorged with fish for their young in the hollow banks at the 
brook-sides : 

Flashed down the murmuring streams on swift green wings 
through the shadows, 

Stars of shimmering blue that sank in an emerald heaven. 


CHARLES HENRY LUDERS. 





THE STATE AND THE LAND. 


THE public is at this moment perplexed with two contradic- 
tory theories of land-ownership, both of which are extreme 
views. There is the theory of Henry George, which classes the 
proprietary ownership of even a small village lot, purchased by 
the savings of a life of toil, reserved for the cottage home of a 
respectable mechanic, as on a par with chattel slavery ;* which 
affirms that the state which sanctions such ownership is guilty of 
complicity in robbery of the people, and that no amount of pub- 
lic guarantee, no degree of good faith and no depth of trust in 
the state’s assurances, no lapse of time however long, or of ac- 
quiescence by every class in the state and by every succeeding 
generation and form of government, can give a man any right to 
acquire, or the community any right to deed or sanction the 
deeding of, a single foot of land to be held by a private man by 
a title of real ownership. Henry George’s theory, which brands 
all private ownership in land as iniquitous, sinful, robbery, pira- 
cy, and the root of all the distress of the poor, is one extreme. 

Then there is the theory which maintains that every land- 
owner, even the land-monopolist with his square leagues, holds 
his particular estates in land by a right ranking among the high 

* Such was the frank avowal of Mr, George in answer to a question put to him during a 


speech made by him last winter in Chicago. The writer’s information rests both on the uncon- 
tradicted report of the Chicago papers and the statement_of a friend who was present at the 


meeting. 
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natural rights of man, by which his vast domain is guaranteed 
to him like the custody of his children, and is part of his per- 
sonality ; that no human power can legislate upon his ownership 
of it, except in view of the peril of ‘life or other extreme neces- 
sity of his fellow-men—a theory which would intrench the land- 
lord class of Ireland securely in the citadel of natural right 
against the present combined efforts of religion and statesman- 
ship, seeking, with the applause of the world, to drive them out ; 
which would declare the accidental opportunities, the vicious 
legislation, the cunning speculation, that has made men lords of 
vast spaces of the earth’s surface, to be forms of nature’s sacred 
investiture of wealth and power, reckoning them superior to the 
highest powers of legitimate government. This is the other 
extreme. 

Now, as in many another case, the truth lies between these 
extreme views: there is a right of ownership in the community 
or state, and the state is competent to confer and does confer a 
real ownership on individuals. There is nothing but cold legal 
formality in the following sentences from the Constitution of the 
State of New York, but they embody the common sense of 
civilized men on this question. Article i., section I1, reads: 


“Section 11. The people of this State in their right of sovereignty are 
deemed to possess the original and ultimate property in and to all lands 
within the jurisdiction of the State; and all lands the title to which shall 
fail, from a defect of heirs, shall revert or escheat to the people. 

“Section 12. All feudal tenures of every description, with all their inci- 
dents, are declared to be abolished, saving, however, all rents and services 
certain, which at any time heretofore have been lawfully created or re- 
served, 

“Section 13. All lands within this State are declared to be allodial, so 
that, subject only to the liability to escheat, the entire and absolute property 
is vested in the owners according to the nature of their respective estates.” 


Section 7 of the same article provides for compensation for 
property taken for public use. 

God gave the goods of the earth to men originally in com- 
mon, but his method of donation has not been the same for all 
his stores. Some things he gave to mankind collectively or as 
their joint and unparted property, yet capable of being divided 
and reduced to individual ownership by themselves according to 
reason’s dictates—such as beasts and fowls, the land and its pro- 
ducts. Others, as air, sunshine, water, nature has made posi- 


‘tively common and free to each person. She has thus regarded 


men, as the logicians say, both collectively and distributively. 
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Speaking especially of land, no theory is logically tenable which 
admits that the land was primitively bestowed on men in common 
distributively, as air, light, andwater are. There is no such thing 
from nature as the positively free gift of land. The division of 
it, on such a hypothesis, would be wholly infeasible. It would 
lead straightway to violence and anarchy to allow that any indi- 
vidual man has, or ever had, the right to appropriate the land or 
its products at his absolute discretion. No nation of mankind 
ever recognized such a principle, and indeed human society 
would not be possible at all if it had to begin under such a con- 
dition. Each individual person would, in that event, be made 
the last judge in his own case concerning an object which is 
equally related to all persons. The theory which derives the 
original title to particular ownership of land from mere “ occu- 
pancy,” or “appropriation,” or “industrious activity” assumes 
the land to be positively and distributively free to every one, just 
as the light of day is. 

“From the nature and purpose of civil institutions,” says 
Jefferson, “all the lands within the limits which any society has 
circumscribed around itself are assumed by that society and sub- 
ject to their allotment ; this may be done by themselves assem- 
bled collectively or by the legislature to whom they have dele- 
gated sovereign authority ; and if they are allotted in neither of 
these ways, each individual may appropriate to himself such 
lands as he finds vacant, and occupancy will give him title” 
(Jefferson’s Memoir, Appendix, Letter to Samuel A. Wells, Esq.) 

Title by occupancy is thus only valid by the express or im- 
plied allotment of the state. 

History witnesses that nature originally gave the soil to man- 
kind jointly, and not severally—that is to say, she left it undivid- 
ed. She made this donation to men somewhat after the manner 
in which the United States government gives toa tribe of In- 
dians the goods which they require. Our general government 
does not divide the supplies and apportion to each Indian of the 
tribe his equitable share, but it delivers them in bulk to the whole 
tribe or to the appointed representatives of the tribe. Division 
of the goods donated is made by the Indians themselves. Simi- 
larly nature has given the things of the earth to men collectively, 
and all have an equal right to some share in her bounty. She has 
imposed no immediate command to divide her stores and allot 
their several portions to individuals, But men themselves have 
done this, “per adinventionem rationis humane,” as St. Thomas 
says. That is to say, they have both prescribed that there shall 
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be a division of the goods of nature, and also the method of that 
division. 

The totally sufficient reason for founding private ownership of 
the soil does not exist in the particular person. To affirm that, by 
virtue of his mere individual personality or because of being saz 
juris, one is, or ever was, entitled to “appropriate ” or “occupy” 
the land by mere and arbitrary will, is to maintain an individual- 
ism as destructive of justice as its converse error, communism; it 
destroys itself logically, and would, in practice, for ever bar the 
existence of human society. Such a theory invites communism. 

We have thus come to the question, By what human law has 
it been decreed, first, that lands and goods shall be divided, and, 
second, that this or that particular person shall have this or that 
particular portion ? 

The answer given by Catholic philosophers is, that the division 
of goods is in pursuance of what is called among ethical writers 
the law of nations—not to be confounded with the international 
law of diplomacy. This law of nations, or lex gentium, is the 
highest form of human law in reference to the temporal life of 
mankind. It is the common expression of the cultivated reason 
of civilized nations. Though unwritten as a form of statute, it is 
nevertheless embodied in the fundamental institutions of every 
civilized nation of any size and importance. Lex gentium declares 
that division of goods, including land, should be made; that the 
conditions of civilized life require a division ; that such division 
is economical of the use of nature’s gifts and fruitful of the great- 
est degree of peace and prosperity for the largest number. 

St. Thomas by no means taught that division of goods is nec- 
essary in the very nature of things for upright conduct between 
man and man, or for correctness of morals, or for securing natu- 
ral rights. For the /ex gentium prescribing division would, in 
that case, be the law of nature itself, of immediate divine enact- 
ment, and the Angelic Doctor would have plainly said that divi- 
sion of goods is brought about /ege nature ; what he does say is 
that it is brought about Aumano condicto (2a, 22, quest. Ixvi.) 

The philosophers of past times understood by the /ex gentium, 
or common aw of nations, certain principles of equity and rules 
of expediency which were established by reason among mankind 
generally, and were observed by all, or nearly all, nations. The 
principles and rules are not simply and fer se unchangeable, but 
are so by the prime necessities of civilization. The system of 
private ownership of land, which thus owes its origin to the 
highest form of human law, was not introduced as something 
VOL, XLVI.—7 
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which is strictly essential to the preservation of life, nor is it a 
method of owning the soil which is absolutely necessary for cor- 
rectness of morals. Yet it is extremely useful or expedient for 
human society, and its advantage is made sure by the expe- 
rience of all the ages. 

The principles maintained above are in accord with the En- 
cyclical of Leo XIII. (Quod Apostolici muneris) and with the 
pastoral of Archbishop Corrigan. Both the Pope and the Arch- 
bishop declare that the right to own private property has the 
sanction of the natural law, as, indeed, might be said of any 
equitable human enactment, and is, therefore, just and inviola- 
ble. Whoever, then, would take what by this title belongs to 
another, against the owner’s reasonable wish, would be guilty of 
the crime which is called robbery. 

It was commonly taught by the most perfect reasoners of the 
past, from Aristotle down, embracing the consensus of the scho- 
lastic philosophers,* that the primitive division of land was thus 
made ex jure gentium, or from the common law of men and na- 
tions. But such law should not be confounded with the conven- 
tional rude of each separate nation according to which the land 
was actually allotted in particular parcels to particular indivi- 
duals. The general conclusion reached commonly by nations, 
“ The land should be divided, because this will be for the com- 
mon welfare,” is quite distinct from the particular mode of 
actually making the division between particular persons. These 
two species of law have different objects. The first is a genuine 
precept of the /ex gentium, or common law of nations, possessing 
a distinctive character of permanence and a far greater dignity 
than the other. The second, being the rule each state makes for 
the division of land among its citizens, has the nature of a variable 
civil law. In proceeding to make the actual allotment of shares 
of land, the method of doing so had to be agreed on. Thus 
particular sites, quantity, boundaries, rules of inheritance, etc., 
had to be so regulated and determined as to secure an equitable 

* Billuart (Dissert. iv. art. i.) sums up this teaching: ‘‘ Juri naturali permittente, omnia 
sunt communia, Concedo ; Juri naturali precipiente, Nego. Communitas igitur rerum, tribui- 
tur juri naturali, non quod jus naturale illam precipiat, sed quia non jubet distinctionem pos- 
sessionum, et permittit communitatem rerum: adeoque proprietas, seu pos#ssionum distinc- 
tio non est contra jus naturale, sed juri naturali ut quid magis conveniens superadditum per 
adinventionem rationis humanz. ... Divisio rerum facta est . . . jure gentium, quatenus 
homines, dum, attenta corruptione naturz, que est sui amans, alieni negligens, cupiditati et 
ambitioni serviens, videret gravia et plura incommoda sequi occasionaliter ex communitate bo- 
norum, divisionem, non dico przceperunt, alioquin peccagent monachi, sed ut vite sociali et bo- 
norum administrationi magis convenientem communi corisensu formali vel tacito introduxerunt. 


Unde I. 1. Digest dicitur: Zx hoc jure gentium discretas esse gentes, regna condita, domt- 
nia distincta, agris terminos posttos,” 
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share for each person. The rule agreeably to which this was 
done had the character and authority of just civil law, and it 
conferred on individuals their allotted shares with exclusive 
ownership. The share which each person thereby acquired was 
held by way of a vested right, which is inviolable. He had ob- 
tained a grant from the community, and the community was a 
competent authority to convey real ownership. To invade the 
right which thus began, or to take the land from its owners, on 
the plea that “the land should be owned in common or should 
be made public property,” would be robbery, unless due com- 
pensation were made. 

Neither occupancy nor “ appropriation ” can, fer se, and stand- 
ing alone, originate particular ownership of land. Particular 
ownership of land cannot originate wholly with the particular 
person claiming to own. If it could, the land must be positively 
and actually common to every one, z.¢., universally subject to ap- 
propriation by mere individual choice or will, like air or sunlight. 
Land never has been and never could be thus common. 

Some writers have confounded the common law of nations 
with the unchangeable moral law of human reason. But this is 
an error. St. Thomas, on this point luminously supported by 
Suarez, distinctly opposes the confusing of these diverse rules of 
human action, and he clearly discriminates the true nature and the 
legitimate sphere of the one from the other. It is true he affirms 
that the common law of nations is derived from the invariable 
principles of natural justice by way of “conclusion.” But what 
manner of conclusion is this? Not one from premises made up 
entirely of statements of natural right, but one from conditioned 
premises, as thus: /f you desire that degree of civilization worthy 
of reasonable beings, then reason bids you divide your goods. 

A low grade of civilization, as is notorious, is compatible with 
the common ownership and even common use of land. Life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness are compatible with the state 
community of goods, as we see in the history of peoples in the tri- 
bal state. But when they pass out of that infantile condition of 
nationhood reason demands individual ownership as a condition of 
rational welfare in the natural order. A practical view of the 
question may be as follows: If you ask a farmer what claim he 
has to his farm he will perhaps say, I bought it from John Doe, 
and I hold his deed of it. Howdid he get it? It came down to 
him by inheritance from his great-grandfather, who was the first 
settler and obtained the government patent. And what right had 
the government to convey it? Well,.somehow it is the original 
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owner of all the land in the country ; anyway, my title is good as 
long as I can trace it back to the government grant. Such is the far- 
mer’s account of his right of ownership, and it is substantially 
that of every holder of real property in America. Each particu- 
lar owner’s title depends on the grant of the great “ original and 
ultimate ” owner—that is to say, the state or nation. 

Now, both when the state itself conveys and when it author- 
izes and presides over the conveyance of land between private 
citizens, the entire and absolute property is vested by the grantor 
in the grantee. The common sense of mankind has ever recog- 
nized this action of the civil power as the highest form of con- 
tract. If I cannot hold the state either to specific fulfilment or 
to compensation for non-fulfilment in any case in which it has in- 
vited me to invest my means, the rights of man are to be guaran- 
teed otherwise than by the state, which means chronic anarchy. 

And as the state has general control all through, so is it re- 
sponsible for private ownership all through. Do you dispute 
the farmer’s deed from John Doe, or John Doe’s inheritance, or 
his father’s or his ancestor’s original title? You will find your- 
self under the absolute control of the state, whose laws, founded 
on mere expediency, if you will, or antiquated traditions, and 
expounded by arbitrary rules of procedure in the courts, settle 
everything. The state has changed, you will find, the conditions 
necessary for a valid transfer from time to time, curtailing and 
enlarging by turns the very power of deeding and receiving 
property, and in some cases taking such power entirely away ; 
limiting and widening at will the right of children to inherit, and 
in some cases altogether extinguishing it; even totally invalidat- 
ing for ages all transfers, however solemnly made, if not written 
on a certain kind of paper or parchment, or if done on certain 
days of the year, or if not witnessed by one of its own officials 
—and all in the interest of equitable distribution and stable 
ownership. But you may say the farmer will show you his land 
bisected by a railroad, the home of his childhood seized and 
razed to the ground, paid for, indeed, but the amount of com- 
pensation fixed by a little party of his neighbors, assembled and 
presided over by a petty government official, the railroad getting 
his homestead, not by instrument signed by himself, but by one 
executed by a government official again—all in spite of the pri- 
vate owner's protest. Let him resist ; the same government will 
again assemble his neighbors, with, if need be, arms in their 
hands, to imprison him. If he stands on his rights to the bitter 
end and fights for his domestic altar, they will put him to death 
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on his own hearth-stone. All this, you insist, is done by every 
civilized nation under the sun by virtue of that law of nature 
which St. Thomas tells us vests the title of the material goods 
of this world in the community—communitas rerum attribuitur 
juri naturals, 

Granted. Granted, too, that such jurisdiction could be justi- 
fied by no claim less than that of our state constitution, that the 
people possess the original and ultimate property in all lands 
“in their right of sovereignty.” But the forms of law and the 
equitable compensation make good the state’s admission that the 
entire and absolute property has been “vested in the owners,” 
disturbed, even after compensation, only for the well-known, 
publicly-ascertained convenience of the whole commonwealth. 

When a man asserts that his farm is his private property his 
words stand good against every private man; as against the 
community his claim is good, too, but only so far as the com- 
munity has bound itself to him by public law. I have a good 
title to my land; but if the public declares through the organs 
of legitimate authority that it has need of it for a railroad, or a 
school house, or a pleasure-park, it asserts a title of its own 
paramount in this case to mine; there only remains to me a 
right of compensation. But that right is as sacred as any 
human right of the kind can be, public or private. 

If I want to will all my land to my children the state says, 
No; your widow must have a life estate of one-third. If I am 
a French citizen, and wish to give my land situated in France 
all to my eldest son, the state says, I forbid it; you must give 
a share to each of the other children. In some of the United 
States, and in many other countries, I cannot give it or sell it to 
a foreigner, though he be my own father. Such legislation as 
this, universally enforced in every Christian commonwealth, and, 
in its broad lines, sanctioned by the church in all ages, can be 
based on nothing less than some sort of high proprietary right 
rooted in the law of nature, and enabling the sovereign autho- 
rity to grant a title of real ownership which even itself cannot 
destroy without compensation. 

Now comes the question, What will hinder the government 
from establishing communism—taking away all private owner- - 
ship, and making of the goods of this life one indistinguishable 
mass? The answer, as already plainly outlined, is that com- 
munism is incompatible with the needs of civilization, unless 
practised voluntarily and in little communities. The division of 
property into separate portions, to be held by different citizens 
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under titles of guaranteed permanency, is a real necessity for 
civilized life. A stable possession of a portion of this world’s 
goods, assured to the various citizens by a title sacred enough to 
be worthy the name of real ownership, a right to be lost only by 
due process of law and after fair compensation, is a requisite for 
a happy and prosperous state. St. Thomas assigns three reasons 
for this: Firstly, a man will develop the productiveness of what 
is his own better than that of the whole undivided community ; 
secondly, the variety of men’s capabilities calls for an apportion- 
ment of the different kinds of property to different kinds of men ; 
thirdly, when each man has his own well-defined share he is 
bound to be content with it, and the general peace is thus better 
secured. 

The division of property into private ownerships and the 
eminent domain of the state, when both are rightly understood, 
are social forces which work together for the greatest good of 
the largest number. The evils of communism, unless it be prac- 
tised voluntarily and in small communities, are notorious. But, 
on the other hand, if there were no higher title to my land than 
the one I have myself, a species of particularism would arise 
hardly less fatal to human welfare than communism. If the 
state has no right to seize land for public convenience, then fare- 
well to commerce, for who will make roads? farewell to the 
health of cities, for who can hinder men from covering every 
inch of ground with human habitations, leaving only a labyrinth 
of dark and filthy alleys? How provide room for pleasure-parks, 
land for schools and public institutions of every sort? If my 
title to my land is nature’s oli me tangere, like my natural right 
to my children’s training and their support, what is going to hin- 
der me, if I am a millionaire, from gradually getting a “natural 
right” to immense areas of land by purchase, and so making my- 
self absolute master of the multitudes of human beings who must 
live upon my bounty or perish? Where will be the remedy for 
such a state of things as Irish landlordism? Let us not exag- 
gerate private right of property, and let us not, on the other 
hand, claim too much for the state; both state and citizen have 
rights of ownership. Let us not break down the state’s eminent 
right, for we have in it a safeguard against the worst, and nowa- 
days the only possible, communism—that of hopeless poverty of 
the masses. Let us not advocate a state of things in which the 
very few are granted the particularism of nearly all this world’s 
favors, and the vast multitude of men forced to suffer the com- 
munism of all this world’s miseries. 
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... Meminime... 
Corycium vidisse senem, cui pauca relicti 
Jugera ruris erant.... 
Regum zxquabat opes animis ; seraque revertens 
Nocte domum dapibus mensas onerabat inemptis. 
—Virgilit Georgicon iv. 


THERE is a river in one of our northern mid-continental States 
whose charms are a ceaseless temptation to the lover of out-door 
sports. It glides along like a great snake through a low country 
of alternating wood and prairie. The winter and spring rains 
cause it to swell to wide proportions, and during a great part of 
the year it spreads into shallow lakes and lagoons. This char- 
acteristic of the stream keeps back the march of civilization and 
preserves a wide swath of undisputed territory which is sacred 
to the wild things, of the wood, the iridescent creatures of the 
water, and the far travelless of the air.* 

I sat recently on the rear platform of a “ Pullman” in com- 
pany with an acquaintance, admiring the splendid natural barrier 
of the western bank of the Mississippi. He had been a great 
traveller, and had hunted in the mountains, traversed the deserts 
of Africa, and enjoyed the awful solitude of night in the waste 
places of the world. And he made a remark which impressed 
me by its truthfulness—that a man never really breathes the deep 
breath of existence in all purity, nor realizes the perfection of 
physical life and the melodious harmony of nature, until he has 
lived in the wild beyond the influences of civilization. Such a 
place is the territory of our river, and such are the indescribable 
rewards with which it repays the appreciative visitor. I had for 
along time been acquainted with a portion of it, but at last re- 
solved to know its whole length of wilderness, to follow it be- 
tween the manifold contortions of its shores, from the lake where 
it rises to the place where its banks become high and its course 
well defined through a rich region devoted to agriculture. 

In the month of October, with two companions and two boats, 
tent, guns, and all necessary articles of food and camp equipment, 
Istarted. It was that period of the year when the woods and 

* The region referred to is that of the Kankakee River, which crosses Northern Indiana, 
keeps waste a large area, and, being traversed by many east and west railways, gives the trav- 


eller who judges and condemns by what he sees from car-windows a very poor idea of a very 
rich State. 
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waters blend most perfectly. The first frosts had come and re- 
moved the mosquitoes. The leaves were beginning to shade 
off from the deep green of summer into rich orgnge, purple, and 
carnation. The nights were cool and the air of the closed tent 
was kept pure and bracing—nights for perfect sleep after the 
day’s wholesome labors at the oar or the excitement and _ health- 
ful fatigue of hunting. From the wild places of the north geese 
and ducks were coming to usurp fora while the abode of the 
wood-duck and the woodcock. 

We moved down the river in our flat-bottomed boats, pulling 
up by the bank at noon to cook our dinner on our coal-oil stove, 
and as evening approached going ashore to pitch our tent, cook 
our supper, and eat it with that relish and exuberance of spirits 
which are the privileges of such a life. Such were the details of 
a day not spent in threading the marsh in quest of ducks, where 
the wild rice, standing four or five feet above the water, concealed 
us from this swift-flying, keen-sighted denizen of the air, which is 
equally at home on the surface of the water. 

But who can describe the beauty of these days when we 
glided down the glassy surface, peered through its transparent 
body upon the sandy bottom where a thousand shadows, reflected 
through the surface, danced with intermingled light? Then the 
solitude of the wooded marshes where there is no place for hu- 
man foot to tread, where the trees stand thick in the oozy earth, 
and the wild vine and heavy underbrush forbid the eye to pene- 
trate the haunt of the coon, the squirrel, the mink, and the musk- 
rat—how shall one paint the weird sweetness of such scenes ? 

For a week we loitered down the stream, now shrunk, after 
the dry heats of the summer, into the narrow limits of its real 
channel, until we reached a great dismal marsh and wooded lone- 
liness through which the river passed, a two days’ journey by 
boat. There was but one camping-place, which, by steady labor 
at the oar, we might reach on the evening of the firstday. It was 
an island in the swamp, called “ Grape Island,” and we beached 
upon it towards sunset. We had been told we should find a log- 
cabin at this point ; sure enough there it was—a human habitation 
in the heart of this strangeregion. There was no boat at the slip 
cut into the bank for a landing, but a little column of smoke rose 
from the mud-and-stick chimney, and we knew that the owner 
could not be far distant. 

We landed our traps, and pitched our tent ten paces from the 
hut, on the opposite side of the path leading to it from the landing, 
and were busy getting ready for supper when a little old man 
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with a dog came hobbling up the path, passed our open tent-door 
unconcernedly, and, without even looking to see who had thus 
encroached upon his privacy, passed into the hut. We had no- 
ticed astring of ducks, seven in number, hanging at the end of 
the cabin nearest the river, which had evidently been killed in 
the morning, and, as we supposed, by the owner of the house, 
and we looked to see him come out and get them. But we 
waited in vain. Our potatoes were almost done, and our meat 
and coffee were impregnating the air with scents grateful to the 
hungry, when up the path came a second figure, a large man, 
loaded down with ducks and carrying a gun. He was a very 
different character from the one who had passed us with so 
much indifference, and in a moment we were in the full tide of 
conversation with him. He was a go-ahead, companionable, 
shrewd Yankee, of the rough-and-ready stamp—full of laughter 
and oaths and hearty good-nature, and bristling all over with 
mother-wit. “Now,” [ thought to myself, “we have cooked 
enough for five; I'll go in and invite the old man and this 
Yankee hail-fellow to supper, and we'll havea right jovial time.” 
But the old man wouldn't come; he was much obliged, but he 
had had his supper and was going to cook some for his friend, 
the Yankee, whose name was George Allen, as we had learned 
without the employment of any extraordinary art in eliciting 
facts, and in less time than I am telling it. “ But ’most every 
one calls me George,” he added, “and lets the rest go.” But we 
persuaded Allen to save the old man any extra trouble, seeing 
our supper was going a-begging, and he agreed to accept our in- 
vitation after an ante-prandial wash. 

We had noticed near our tent the traces of fire which out- 
lined the space once occupied by two houses. It had occurred 
to me also that the hut in which the old man lived seemed to 
cover less ground than formerly, and that its furniture was ab- 
normally scanty, even for the wilderness. The old man himself 
roused my curiosity, and before George Allen turned up, with 
fresh face and hands, it had reached the effervescing point. 

Nothing throws down the barriers to communicativeness so 
quickly as the informal hospitality of a board where hungry 
hunters sit them down; for in the temporary similarity of dress, 
of pursuits, of enjoyment, the identifying marks of social distinc- 
tions are almost erased, or sufficiently covered up to make the in- 
tercourse of men from the most diverse poles of life—provided 
that they are men and not priggish counterfeits of manhood—if 
not enjoyable, at least easy and friendly. So we soon found out 
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that thirty years ago George Allen and his wife Samantha had 
reached these parts, he with nothing but a “shillin’” in his 
pocket. Allen Dutcher—our old man of the log hut—was then 
living where we now found him. His brother was with him, 
and they hunted and trapped together until the brother went 
the way of all flesh. George Allen had used well his burly form, 
quick wit, and single shilling, and ten miles from where we sat 
he now owned a large farm, and had money out at interest. 
Strong, manly sons cared for his fields, while for his own part he 
did little more than keep his shrewd eye upon things, and occa- 
sionally take his gun and boat and come down to the region of 
Grape Island for a hunt. 

Then he told us how old Dutcher had lived and trapped here 
alone, never marrying, but going on in his easy way, hospitable 
and kind to every passer-by, modest and unassuming, accumulat- 
ing a few such traps, guns, tools, and household articles as were 
necessary to his manner of life, and even laying by in odd cracks 
and crannies of his log hut a dollar here and a dollar there, until 
only a few weeks back, by some accident, the fire which he had 
left in the stove when he went off to attend’ his traps somehow 
communicated itself to his double cabins, and everything was 
burned. It was not much, but a little is a great deal when thirty 
years have garnered it and it is all you have. Theonly things he 
saved were the clothes on his back, his boat, dog, and a few 
“out” traps. George Allen, who was not by any means a 
modest philanthropist, took pains to emphasize the crushing 
weight of this catastrophe, and to tell us that, as soon as he 
heard of it from the old hermit’s own lips, he went about with 
the news among his neighbors. Many of them knew Dutcher, 
but even those who did not contributed to his needs in various 
ways. Then Allen came with his big sons, bearing what they 
had given and collected, and read to him the list of the names 
of those who had sent him necessaries. ‘At many a name,” 
said George Allen, “he stopped me, and, with tears in his eyes, 
said, ‘ Why, I don’t know that man.’” One gave clothing, and 
another a stove, others flour, coffee, and sugar, some money 
and various tools. Then the old man hewed him out logs for 
another house, and was now living in it. 

The next morning at sunrise our little encampment was alive. 
My companions went out to hunt, for the ducks had been 
screaming over us all night, and we could hear the constant call 
of the drakes in the wild-rice marshes about us. The others 
were eager to go, none more so than our Yankee friend, who, 
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though twice the age of the oldest of us, had as much enthusiasm 
as the youngest. I preferred to remain in camp and cultivate 
the acquaintance of this living remnant of by-gone generations 
who had dropped aside from the march of “ progress”’ and hid 
himself in the unfrequented wild. I found him easy of access, 
and wholly without curiosity as to ourselves. We had corn- 
meal, but neither milk nor soda to mix with it in making corn- 
bread. He had some of each and urged me to use them. So 
we mixed up the ingredients in their necessary proportions, 
filled two tin pans, and placed them in his stove to bake. When 
they were done I told him he must keep one, but he demurred. 
I insisted. He said he always paid for everything, had plenty, 
and did not need the corn-bread. But as his milk and soda and 
fire were invested, I simply obliged him to retain his half. This 
is a simple incident; but as a straw may show which way the 
wind blows, so it indicated the character of this old man. He 
was generous to self-abnegation, and, as George Allen told us 
and I believed, he would often give the half of the last he had to 
eat to stranger hunters coming his way hungry and unprovision- 
ed, and would obstinately refuse all recompense. 

I laid siege to him—a gentle siege, for I respected the delicacy 
of his nature, so strongly evidenced by his unobtrusive and open- 
handed hospitality. He told me many things of early days and 
of himself. Like all old people, he loved to talk of the remote 
past. He wasa type of those characters who were known as 
“ pioneers ’’ in the first half of the century—men who were raised 
in the simplicity of a home cut out of the virgin forest; who 
loved nature with a sympathy which they felt but could not 
articulate; who were veritable reproductions of what the Latin 
poet called the prisca gens mortalium. As the flood of im- 
migration flowed in from Europe and pushed across the 
continent, these men went ahead of it, as did the animals of 
the forest. They were simple and manly ;‘they hated lies; 
they loved the truth; possibly they knew how to read; they 
were generous to a fault, for they had learned to be so from 
generous, prolific mother-earth herself. The catalogue of 
their wealth, material and moral, would not ramify into many 
details ; they had an axe, a gun, and a spade, “a few strong 
instincts and a few plain rules.” Had “ Boswell” Jocelin, of 
Brakeland, come back to the site of St. Edmundsbury in the 
days of his resuscitator, Thomas Carlyle, after seven centuries 
of absence, he would probably have experienced much the same 
sentiments as would Allen Dutcher had he gone back to his 
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early home at Poughkeepsie after forty years spent near the 
great heart of nature, where her giant throbs were hourly felt 
and no clangor of the mart disturbed the music of her voice. 
Strange to say, the old man had no inclination to go back. In 
the solitude his disposition had kept its sweetness, and a content- 
ed spirit had not allowed his mind to chafe at coming infirmities 
or recent disasters. I have no doubt that he felt a sort of dread 
of those wonders “of the railway, of the steamship, of the 
thoughts which shake mankind,” which he knew by hearsay only, 
and that he lived in the land of recollection, where he chased the 
deer, shot the bear, trapped the furred animals of the water, or 
sat in the lodge of the Indian and shared his rude repast. 

The employments of Dutcher were very simple. He had a 
long, narrow canoe, of very light draught, which he pushed and 
guided with a single paddle. He went up and down the river 
for some seven miles every day in those seasons of the year 
when the fur of the water-animals had got its winter texture ; 
and wherever his keen eye told him there was a crossing of the 
muskrat, mink, or coon, there he set a steel trap so dexterously as 
to oblige the visitant to cross and spring it. What know the 
wild creatures of fen and forest about these cruel devices? 

He visited these traps every morning and brought home 
what they contained. The ceiling of his hut was hung with hides 
of the little animals drying on boards upon which they were 
stretched. In late years the subsistence he gained in this way had 
been scant indeed, for the game was becoming scarce, and, besides, 
interloping trappers, who ignored the unwritten but recognized 
law of the trappers’ rights, had trenched seriously upon the old 
domain where he had lived so long alone and unmolested. 

My companions returned in the evening well rewarded for 
the day’s labors by a considerable load of plump ducks. We 
tried again to induce old Dutcher to share our hospitality, but 
he still declined, and we saw it was no use to urge him. The 
next morning we were astir early for our day’s pull to the rail- 
way bridge, whence we intended to send our ducks home by ex- 
press. Some things of which we had an unnecessarily large sup- 
ply we placed in separate parcels and laid on Dutcher’s table in 
his absence from the house. As this was the only way to get 
him to take them, we managed to engage his attention by asking 
him to help us at the landing, and while he was so.occupied we 
carried into the hut such things as we could spare and which 
would be useful to him. As we were departing George Allen 
proposed to sell us some of his ducks to fill out an odd half- 
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dozen of our own. Those hanging at the end of the old man’s 
hut were tied together with a green cord. Allen had killed 
them two days before, and as the weather was still warm, al- 
though the nights were frosty, they were not fit for shipping. 
We agreed upon the price of half a dozen and requested fresh 
ones. “ Let me pick them out for you,” said George Allen; ‘I 
will get you a good string.” He lifted those of his selection in 
both hands, not taking them by the string, and transferred them 
from his boat to one of ours. We gave him the money. ‘“ You 
had better cover them,” he said, “ to keep off the sun.” Suiting 
the action to the word, and with an apparently disinterested solici- 
tude for our game, he drew one of our rubber coats over them. 

We said good-by to the old hermit with that feeling which 
they experience who meet on ships in mid-ocean, | flattered 
myself that his feelings in our regard were of a similar charac- 
ter. Here we had met on the ocean of life by a mere accident, 
and the ports from whence we had come were so different, our 
objects so diverse, the world so wide, and shipwrecks so frequent 
that we should probably never meet again. Sooner or later we 
should all go down! 

It was a beautiful day. The surface of the water was as 
smooth as the face of a French mirror. Indian-summer was 
upon us with all its glory of sound and scent and color. We 
were soon out of sight of the cabin. The river made a sudden 
turn around a cape high-grown with reeds and giant grass, and 
an instant later one would scarcely have dreamed of seeing a 
human habitation within ten miles. In the midst of this scene 
of dreamy beauty I began to think of our ducks. A suspicion 
flashed across my mind that possibly that Yankee had palmed 
off some of his wooden nutmegs upon us. “ Marion,” I said, 
“will you raise those coats and see what kind of a string the 
ducks at the top are tied with?” Back came the reply and a 
hearty laugh: “It is the green string.” That meant that we had 
got the stale ducks. Wooden nutmegs, indeed! Fit to sell, but 
not fit toeat. We had only to throw them over and philosophize 
upon our own simplicity. As we glided away I could not fore- 
go the reflection that this incident illustrated more forcibly than 
was pleasant the wide difference between the simple honesty 
which is so large a constituent of true greatness, and the small 
meannesses so often practised by those who raise themselves to 
“respectability” and wealth. How magnificently Allen Dutcher, 
that failure measured by social and financial standards, stood out 
beside the “ successful” George Allen! | Jos. W. WILSTACH. 
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Dr. McGLynN and Henry George seem to take a special de- 
light in comparing the case of the former with that of the famous 
astronomer, Galileo Galilei. Not long ago Mr. George, in his 
paper, the Staudard, had a prophetic vision in which he saw his 
disciple crowned with future honors similar to those bestowed 
in our days by Young Italy upon the “ far-famed victim of the 
Roman Inquisition.” The Standard of June 25 published the 
following 
“ PROPHECY. 

“ There stands hard by the palace of the Holy Inquisition in Rome a 
statue which has been placed there since Rome became the capital of a 
united Italy. On it is this inscription: ‘Galileo Galilei was imprisoned in 
the neighboring palace for having seen that the earth revolves around the 
sun.’ 

“In after-years, when the true-hearted American priest shall have rested 
from his labors, and what is now being done is history, there will arise by 
the spot where he shall be excommunicated such a statue and such an in- 
scription. And days will come when happy little children, such as now 
die like flies in tenement-houses, shall be held up by their mothers to lay 
garlands upon it— HENRY GEORGE.” 


How touching, how sublime! 


“ A CURIOUS OVERSIGHT OF THE SEER. 


But alas for the new hero if, upon his future memorial, his 
deeds will be immortalized in no better inscription than the above- 
mentioned! The seer in his rapture seems to have entirely over- 
looked how silly and comical an impression that inscription must 
necessarily make on those acquainted with the real history of 
the Italian philosopher. Galilei never was imprisoned, in the 
proper meaning of the word, in all his life; never did he see 
“that the earth revolves around the sun,” nor has anybody 
after him been so favored. Who does not know that ordinary 
mortals, astronomers not excepted, perceive with their eyes only 
the change of the relative position of the stars and the earth, 
without being able directly to decide which of them really 
moves in space? That the earth moves and that the sun is sta- 
tionary we gather as a conclusion by reasoning on various phy- 
sical and astronomical phenomena, and not one of these argu- 
ments was known to Galilei. Finally, he was not sentenced on 
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the alleged nonsensical ground, but for his grave disobedience 
to his ecclesiastical superiors, receiving from the same superiors, 
both before and after his condemnation, marks of great distinc- 
tion and unheard of exemptions from the rigor of the law. 


GALILEI’S PROCESS OPEN TO EVERY ONE’S INSPECTION. 


It seems that Dr. McGlynn and Henry George are altogether 
unacquainted with the important publications which, especially 
within the last twenty years, have thrown so much light upon 
the events of 1616 and 1633, and relegated so many charges 
against the Roman authorities to the region of fiction and 
calumny. 

Ten years ago, independently of each other, two scholars 
published from the Vatican archives the complete authentic 
documents in the process of Galilei: the one was the French 
historian, Henry de l’Epinois, a Catholic; the other, Charles von 
Gebler, formerly an officer in the Austrian army, a Protestant. 
Epinois called his publication Les Pitces du Proces de Galilée ; he 
is also the author of Galidlée, son Proces, sa Condamnation (Paris, 
1867), and of La Question de Galilée, les Fatts et leurs Conséquences 
(Paris, 1878). Gebler entitled his work Dze Acten des Galile- 
ischen Processes, a companion volume to his previous Galileo Gali- 
lei und die Roemische Curie (Stuttgart, 1876). In 1875 there ap- 
peared from the pen of the librarian of the Barberiniana at 
Rome, Santes Pieralisi, the valuable work, Urbano VIII. e Galileo 
Galilei, Memorte storiche; and in 1882 the learned Jesuit, Hart- 
mann Grisar, professor of ecclesiastical history at the University 
of Innsbruck, issued his Aistorico-Theological Researches under the 
title Galileistudien (Pustet). From these and similar studies, to- 
gether with Albéri’s magnificent edition of Galilet’s Complete 
Works, every intelligent inquirer is nowadays enabled to gain a 
pretty clear insight into Galilei’s case, and, at least in the main 
points, to judge for himself. 


OBJECT OF THIS PAPER. 


From these sources, therefore, I will now produce such un- 
questionable and unmistakable facts as will sufficiently show 
every lover of truth and honesty how utterly unfounded and 
false are the charges lately renewed against Rome. The same 
facts will further indicate how little there is in the sad event of 
the seventeenth century that looks like a persecution of a great 
man by his ecclesiastical superiors, much less that might be em- 
ployed as a palliative for a blinded priest’s insubordination, ex- 
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cept through a most unwarranted misrepresentation imposed 
upon the ignorant. It is not, however, my intention to discuss 
the question of Galilei or to enter into theoretical considerations ; 
I will only bring before the reader facts which speak for them- 
selves, and limit myself to remarks that seem to be necessary for 
the understanding of the case. 

Galilei’s first visit to Rome after his appointment as philoso- 
pher of the Grand Duke of Tuscany took place in 1611, and 
everywhere he earned great praise and admiration on account of 
his observations with the telescope. He writes from Rome on 
April 22: “I have been favorably received by many of the car- 
dinals and prelates, and by divers princes of this city; they 
were anxious to look at my discoveries, and all were satisfied. 
. . . This morning I have been to kiss the feet of His Holiness 
[Paul V.] I was introduced by His Excellency our Ambassa- 
dor [Niccolini], who told me that I was extraordinarily favored, 
since His Holiness did not suffer me to say one word on my 
knees” (as ceremony would have required) (Albéri, vol. vi. p. 
157s.) Cardinal del Monte wrote to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany on May 31: “Galilei gave great satisfaction; . . . he had 
such favorable circumstances for exhibiting his discoveries that 
all competent men and savants approved of them not only as 
undoubtedly true, but as also most wonderful; if we were still 
living in the ancient Roman republic, 1 am sure there would 
have been erected a statue on the Capitol to honor his surpass- 
ing merit” (Albéri, viii. 145). 


BEGINNING OF THE TROUBLES. 


In some papers on the sun-spots (1613) Galilei advocated for 
the first time the truth of the Copernican system. Seventy 
years before, the Catholic priest and scholar, Copernicus, had 
positively taught what we now know to be true, that in our 
solar system the sun is stationary, and that the earth revolves 
daily upon its axis and yearly around the sun. In consequence, 
however, of a false, anonymous preface to Copernicus’ work by 
the Protestant Osiander, that doctrine was considered in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century almost universally, espe- 
cially in Italy, as having been proposed, not as a true or at least 
probable system of the heavens, but merely as a working hy- 
pothesis or fiction for facilitating the calculations of astronomers. 
In fact, most of the scholars of that age, lay and cleric, held the 
Ptolemaic view, that the earth was the stationary centre of the 
world; and this same view they thought to be not only philo- 
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sophically true, but also expressly proposed by several texts of 
Holy Scripture. Hence when Galilei, in 1613, came out with his 
new manner of asserting the Copernican system, it was an inevitable 
consequence that a host of adversaries should thereby be aroused, 
and the main point at issue was the question whether or not the new 
doctrine was compatible with the well-known passages of Holy 
Scripture. Provoked by the attacks of his opponents, Galilei 
wrote a long essay on the relation of the Bible to natural philoso- 
phy, especially to the new astronomical theory (Albéri, ii. 26-64). 

Thus the actual controversy was not a merely philosophical 
but also and chiefly an exegetical, a theological one, and con- 
sequently ecclesiastical superiors, the official guardians of the 
Word of God, could not close their eyes to the troubles and 
excitements that were daily increasing. When, therefore, the 
matter was brought before what might be called the supreme 
court of Rome, the tribunal of the General Inquisition, it was 
its right and its duty to inquire into the cause, and to apply, as 
far as possible, an efficacious remedy. Galilei was, of all, the 
least disposed to deny or doubt Rome’s authority. In the above- 
mentioned dissertation he declares himself ready “to subscribe 
entirely to the judgment of wise divines; for,” he says, “such 
particular disquisition not having been made by the ancient 
Fathers, the learned men of our age will be in a position to en- 
gage in it, and after having first become acquainted with the 
experiments, observations, reasons, and demonstrations of phi- 
losophers and astronomers on both sides of the question, they will 
be able to determine with very great certainty what divine inspira- 
tion will teach them ” (Albéri, ii. 53), About a year before, Febru- 
ary 16, 1614, Galilei had written on the same subject to Monsignor 
Dini: ‘“ Whatever resolution, please God, may be taken, as for my- 
self I am in such a dispositién that, rather than oppose my supe- 
riors and suffer what now seems to me credible and evident to 
turn to the ruin of my soul, eruerem oculum ne me scandalizaret [I 
would pluck out mine eye lest it scandalize me]” (Albéri, ii. 17). 
There occurs no reason to doubt the sincerity of these assurances. 

In December, 1615, Galilei betook himself to Rome, without 
any summons, but simply of his own accord. 


THE DECISIONS OF 1616. 


At this period of Galilei’s cause two things are well to be 
distinguished: first, the Copernican doctrine, advocated by Ga- 
lilei; secondly, the works and person of Galilei himself. A 


whole year had elapsed since the first complaints had reached 
VOL, XLVI.—8 
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the Roman tribunal. On February 23, 1616, the first Tuesday 
in Lent, a meeting of eleven consultors of the Inquisition, called 
Qualifiers, was held to decide on two propositions, one of which 
affirmed that the sun was the immovable centre of the world, 
and the second maintained the earth’s motion. The committee 
rejected both propositions as philosophically false and theologi- 
cally opposed to Holy Scripture (Epinois, Pitces, 39; Gebler, 
Acten, 47 s.; Grisar, 38). On Wednesday following the Qualifiers 
signed their decision before the assembled cardinals of the Inqui- 
sition, and on Thursday, at a meeting of the Cardinals Inquisitors 
before the pope, it was again brought forward and confirmed. A 
week later the Congregation of the Index issued a decree, dated 
March 5, 1616,in which several books were condemned either 
absolutely or with the restriction “ donec corrigantur” (until they 
should be corrected); one of the latter was Copernicus’ work, 
De Revolutionibus Orbium Celestium. It also proscribed all books 
that would teach the same doctrine of the earth’s motion and the 
sun’s stability—an opinion which was again declared to be con- 
trary to Holy Scripture (text of the decree, Epinois, Pieces, 41 Ss.; 
Gebler, Acten, 50; Grisar, 130). 

Now, the aforesaid decisions, in declaring the Copernican 
system to be opposed to Holy Scripture, contained a mistake, 
as nowadays no one can or does deny; and this fact has often 
been urged as an irrefragable argument against the infallibility 
of the church. The objection, however, rests on a totally false 
supposition, for no Catholic ever ascribed infallibility to the Ro- 
man tribunals, but only to the definitions of universal councils and 
those of the pope speaking “ex cathedra” ; the decisions of the 
Congregations of the Inquisition and of the Index were neither 
the one nor the other. (The grave theological questions con- 
nected with the present subject are very ably treated in Grisar’s 
Galileistudien, part ii.) Still, notwithstanding this doctrinal error, 
the decree of the Congregation of the Index had the full force of a 
law to which all were bound to submit and conform, at least in 
speaking and writing, until in the course of time, by further investi- 
gations, the matter should have become clearer, and the legal pre- 
cautions then deemed necessary would have fallen into abeyance 


ORIGIN OF THE DOCTRINAL ERROR. 


But how shall we account for the fact that such eminent and 
learned men as those composing the Congregations of the Inqui- 
sition and the Index fell into such an error? The answer is 
found in the peculiar circumstances of the time. It has been 
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already mentioned that the Copernican system was very gene- 
rally considered merely as a useful fiction for practical purposes, 
and that the opposite view was actually adopted as the true and 
the only one in harmony with the utterances of Holy Scripture. 
Now, to abandon the customary literal meaning of the respective 
texts, and to say, for example, in speaking of the sun’s standing 
still in Josue’s miracle, that the inspired writers adapted their 
expressions to the ordinary language of mankind, just as com- 
mon people and astronomers themselves constantly do even now, 
seemed to the theologians of an age that had witnessed so much 
fatal abuse of the Bible too dangerous an innovation to be ad- 
mitted without absolute necessity. 

Yet was there not just then a very urgent necessity? Did 
not the new discoveries made with the recently-constructed tele- 
scope prove which was the true system of the heavens? No, 
they did not. ‘“ The reasons,” says the late Father Angelo Sec- 
chi, “ which were adduced at that time were no real proofs. They 
were only certain analogies, and by no means excluded the possi- 
bility of the contrary. . . . None of the real proofs for the earth’s 
rotation upon its axis were known at the time of Galilei. Nor 
were there direct (conclusive) arguments for the earth’s moving 
around the sun.” (Grisar, p. 30s., gives the whole passage of the 
eminent astronomer.) Galilei himself confessed that he had not 
yet any strict demonstration such as Cardinal Bellarmin request- 
ed. He writes, “‘ The system may be true,” and he gives as a 
reason that it corresponded to the phenomena (Berti, Copernico, 
p. 130). But to the same phenomena corresponded also the Pto- 
lemaic system in the shape in which it was put by the Danish as- 
tronomer Tycho de Brahe (1601). 

Moreover, some of Galilei’s arguments on which he insisted 
were entirely wrong, or even turned against him by astronomers 
of name, and there were many phenomena in nature apparently 
contrary to his theory which he was unable to explain. Difficul- 
ties of this kind induced Lord Bacon (1626) to reject the Co- 
pernican view altogether. In fine, science was so far from de- 
termining the question that even shortly before 1633, the year of 
Galilei’s condemnation, several savants wrote against Coperni- 
canism, as Fromond in Louvain, Morin in Paris, Berigard in Pisa, 
Bartolinus in Copenhagen, Scheiner in Rome. 

Such being the case, is it strange that the Roman doctors and 
prelates, men conversant with all kinds of learning, were unwill- 
ing for the sake of the newly-advocated theory to surrender an 
explanation of Scriptural passages which they had always con- 
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sidered as the only one advanced by the ancient Fathers and as 
the only acceptable interpretation? (From a letter written to Ga- 
lilei in 1624 we learn the following utterance of the Jesuit Grassi, 
then astronomer at the Roman College: “If a decisive argument 
for the motion [of the earth] were found, it would become neces- 
sary to interpret the Holy Scripture otherwise than has been 
done in those passages where it speaks of the stability of the earth 
or the motion of the heavens; and that ex sententia Cardinals 
Bellarmini.” —Albéri, ix. 67.) 


GALILEI’S PERSONAL TREATMENT IN 1616. 


If the Copernican doctrine was so severely censured, much 
regard was shown to Galilei himself, who had great friends and 
admirers among the cardinals, such as Bellarmin, Del Monte, 
Bonzi, Bemerio, Orsini, Maffeo Barberini. Our astronomer was 
not subjected to any personal molestation; his books were 
not even put on the Index. On Friday, February 26, he was 
summoned to the residence of Cardinal Bellarmin, who admon- 
ished him kindly to give up the opinion that had been con- 
demned. Galilei, however, would not listen; whereupon the 
commissary of the Inquisition, in the presence of a notary and 
witnesses, made known to him the injunction not to hold, or 
teach, or defend any longer, by word of mouth or in writing, the 
condemned doctrine, under the penalty of the Holy Office. “To 
this order the same Galilei submitted and promised to obey,” 
says the register (Epinois, Pieces, 40; Gebler, Acten, 48; Grisar, 
129). 

Accordingly Galilei was not only bound by the general de- 
cree of March 5 to abstain from positively and absolutely assert- 
ing the Copernican system, but also, as Grisar (p. 40 ss.) conclu- 
sively proves against Gebler, by a special order communicated 
to him personally. By such restrictions, however, the astrono- 
mer was by no means forbidden to put forth and employ that 
system asa working hypothesis, “ ex supposttione,” nor to make 
further researches towards a philosophical solution of the great 
problem. Had he simply used this freedom, and at the same 
time in speaking and writing remained within the Ifmits of the 
law by which he was bound, all further troubles would have been 
spared him. 

Galilei remained about three months more in the Eternal 
City. He felt the decree indeed very keenly, and occasionally 
gave vent to his feelings, attributing his whole misfortune to the 
machinations of his enemies. Still he did not complain of his 
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ecclesiastical superiors, who continued to show him many signs 
of special good wil!. Ina letter written to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany on March 12 he says: 


“ Yesterday I have been to kiss the feet of His Holiness, with whom I 
spoke for three-quarters of an hour; we were walking together, and he 
showed me the greatest kindness. ... I told His Holiness of the malig- 
nity of my persecutors and of some of their calumnies ; he answered me that 
he knew perfectly well my integrity and sincerity of mind. Finally, when 
I showed some inquietude at the apprehension that I would always remain 
the object of persecution to their implacable malignity, he consoled me, 
saying I should be of good heart and tranquil, because I was in such es- 
teem with His Holiness and the whole Congregation that my calumniators 
would not lightly get a hearing, and that as long as he lived I could rest 
secure. Before I left he told me many times that he was most ready to give 
me on all occasions substantial proofs of his good will and favor” (Albéri, 
Vi. 234). 

In the meantime false rumors against Galilei were spread in 
Venice and elsewhere to the effect that he had been suspected of 
irreligious tendencies ; whereupon Cardinal Bellarmin most will- 
ingly gave him a certificate in refutation of all such slanders, 
stating only the general declaration prohibiting the Copernican 
doctrine (Grisar, 58). 


GALILEI’S DISOBEDIENCE. 


The decree of the Congregation soon became a disagreeable 
burden to Galilei. After having shown his dissatisfaction upon 
various occasions, there appeared in 1623 his Saggzatore, a work 
which was a covert vindication of Copernicanism, and on many 
pages contained nothing but sarcasm and scorn against the ad- 
herents of the Ptolemaic system and the old school (Gebler, 
Galilei, 129, 140). When Galilei’s friend, Maffeo Barberini, 
ascended the pontifical throne as Urban VIII. (August, 1623) the 
Saggiatore was dedicated to him; notwithstanding this the work 
was very near being put on the Index. Since 1622 the indefati- 
gable philosopher had been engaged ona larger work, which at 
last appeared in Florence in the spring of 1632 under the title, 
Dialogues on the Two Chief Systems of the World. It caused the 
greatest e€citement everywhere, both among the followers and 
the opponents of Copernicus. It also induced the Inquisition to 
summon the author to Rome; for notwithstanding his assurances 
in the preface and in the conclusion that he intended to speak 
only hypothetically, the whole work was manifestly an absolute 
defence of the Copernican system, mingled throughout with bit- 
ter satire against its opponents. Even Gebler unhesitatingly 
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grants that Galilei positively acted against the orders received 
(Gebler, Galzlez, 160 s., 168, 185). 

The violation, therefore, of the decree of 1616 was the real 
cause of his being summoned to Rome, not the anger of Urban 
VIII., who is frequently said to have been ridiculed in the cha- 
racter of one of the interlocutors. That the latter interpreta- 
tion, injurious both to the pope and to Galilei, is altogether un- 
tenable is clearly shown’by Pieralisi (p. 354 ss.) The editors of 
Galtlei’'s Complete Works most emphatically protest against such a 
charge in regard to the astronomer, who, they say, cherished 
great affection and sincere veneration for Urban VIII., and 
whose true interests required the pope to be favorably disposed 
(Albéri, ix. 271). Urban VIII. himself assured the French am- 
bassador that he did not believe that his friend, whom he always 
had loved and favored so much, thought of offending him-(Al- 
béri, x. 159 s.; Grisar, 74). 


ARRIVAL IN ROME. 


After a slow journey in a grand-ducal litter the old and infirm 
scholar arrived in Rome, February 13, 1633, in good health (“ com- 
parve con buona salute’—Niccolini). He was not confined in one 
of the cells of the Holy Office, as the law would have required in 
his case; * but he was allowed to stop in the magnificent palace 
of the Ambassador Niccolini on the Pincian Hill, where he en- 
joyed not only the table but also the conversation of so noble a 
family, which was most kindly disposed towards him. It was 
only for twenty-two days, from April 12-30 and again from June 
21-23, whilst the process was actually going on, that he was 
obliged to live in the Holy Office, where he was, moreover, 
favored with great privileges. He writes on April 16: 


“It is owing, I believe, to my letter to Cardinal Barberino that they 
began to examine my case with the usual strict secrecy. During its con- 
tinuance I must live retired, with, however, unusual freedom and conve- 
niency, in three apartments belonging to those in which the fiscal of the 
Holy Office lives. I have free permission to walk through ample spaces. 1 
am in good health, through the goodness of God and the exquisite care and 
kindness of the ambassador and his wife, who provide for me all possible 
comforts, even in superabundance”’ (.Albéri, vii. 29). 





Dungeon, cruelty, and mockery —all fictions of a certain class 
of writers and speakers who draw from no other sources than 
their imagination or romances, and who deem their wildest ex- 


* “It is not known that others, though bishops, prelates, or persons of quality, immediately 
when arrived in Rome” were not closely confined—Niccolini ; Albéri, ix. 440, 
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travagances sufficiently warranted through the boldness of their 
assertions. Gebler, who certainly cannot be suspected of being 
prejudiced in favor of Rome, says briefly but emphatically : 
“ The Roman Curia made ostentatious endeavors to manifest for 
Galilei great regard and indulgence”’; and again: “ As to his 
material circumstances, the accused was granted privileges alto- 
gether unheard of in the history of the Inquisition” (Gebler, 
Galilet, 202, 261). 

The first trial took place on April 12 before the general 
commissary of the Inquisition, Macolano, the fiscal as prose- 
cutor, and in the presence of a notary. Galilei was kindly re- 
ceived (“con dimostraziont amorevolt’’—Niccolini). After the 
usual oath taken on the Gospel to speak the truth, he was ques- 
tioned principally on his last work, the Dialogues. He concluded 
by. saying that as to the publication of the work (notwithstand- 
ing the law and injunction of 1616) he had no scruple, “ since in 
the said book the opinion of the motion of the earth and the sta- 
bility of the sun is neither maintained nor defended ; nay, in the 
said book I show the contrary of the said opinion of Copernicus, 
and that the arguments of Copernicus are invalid and not con- 
clusive.” Gebler remarks: ‘ With this flatly untrue deposition 
the first trial closed” (Gebler, Gadilez, 260).* 

After this the book in question was once more examined as to 
the exterior fact whether the proscribed doctrine was positively 
asserted and defended or not. The result could not but be in 
the affirmative. Ina regular session of the Cardinals Inquisitors 
on April 27 Macolano reported what had been done. Every- 
thing was approved of, and, furthermore, the course determined 
to be taken with regard to Galilei’s denial of the fact already 
ascertained. Upon the proposal of Macolano it was agreed that 
the latter should speak to Galilei privately in a confidential man- 
ner (“ extrajudicialiter’’), and persuade him in his own interest 
sincerely to confess the fault committed. Macolano, a Domini- 
can friar, was highly esteemed for his character and distinguished 
by his philosophical and theological acquirements, as well as by 
his remarkable knowledge of mathematics and architecture; he 
became afterwards cardinal. From a letter of his we léarn that 
his amicable efforts with the accused succeeded perfectly, at least 
for the moment, and that Galilei asked only for some time to re- 
flect on a suitable manner of making the juridical confession (Pie- 
ralisi, 197 Ss.) 

The second examination was on the 30th of April (Epinois, 
* The acts of the trial; Epinois, Pidces, 60-68; Gebler, Acten, 74-82. 
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Pieces, 68-70; Gebler, Acten, 82-85). After having taken the oath 
on the Gospel, Galilei said that lately in reading over his Déa- 
Jogues he had found a mistake on his part: in several passages he 
treated the Copernican system in such a manner as to make a 
reader who was unacquainted with his interior sentiments be- 
lieve that he proposed the reasons for it as conclusive; yet such 
an interpretation was entirely contrary to his real intention. 
This error he ascribed to his inadvertency and his vainglory, 
and a desire to show his acuteness in proposing even false rea- 
sons in a most plausible manner, applying to himself Cicero’s 
saying : “ Avidior sum gloria quam satis sit” (“I am more ambi- 
tious of glory than is proper”). Having signed the copy of his 
statement, he left the room, but immediately came back and 
added that, to confirm the fact that he did not now nor had 
ever believed in the condemned opinion, he was ready to 
write a most clear refutation of it if he were given time and 
opportunity. 

This was the end of the second trial. After that Galilei was 
allowed to return to the palace of Niccolini, with such restric- 
tions, however, of his intercourse as were necessary for one in 
his circumstances. On May to he entrusted to the Holy Office, 
as he had been invited to do, his plea of justification, which con- 
tained some explanations relative to the two “ Imprimatur” 
which he had gotten in an unfair manner for his Dialogues. In 
the following five weeks nothing new was done, but the whole 
process from its very beginning in 1616 was revised. 

After due consultation with their canonists and theologians a 
solemn session of the Cardinals Inquisitors was held before the 
pope, June 16, to determine the final proceedings in the case. 
The starting-point was the common persuasion that in regard 
to the real object of his work Galilei had not declared the whole 
truth, though he acknowledged the exterior fact of the trans- 
gression. The decision was as follows: “ His Holiness decreed 
that Galileo Galilei should be questioned about his ‘ intention,’ 
even under threat of torture, and if he were to maintain his 
former statement he should be obliged to free himself from the 
grave suspicion [of having held the proscribed opinion] in a 
plenary session of the Holy Office, and, moreover, be condemned 
to incarceration until further order of the S. Congregation ; be- 
sides, he should be ordered not to treat any more in any way, in 
writing or in word, on the motion of the earth or the stability 
of the sun, or to the contrary, and the book composed by him 
with the title Dia/ogo, etc., should be prohibited. Furthermore, 
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copies of the sentence that was about to be passed should be 
sent to all the nuncios,” etc.* 

This whole programme of proceedings corresponds entirely 
to the juridical order of the Holy Office as laid down, ¢.g., in the 
Sacro Arsenale.+ The programme was faithfully carried out on 
June 21 and 22, 1633. 


THE LAST TRIAL.t 


After the oath taken on the Gospel to tell the truth, Galilei 
was asked whether he had anything to say in his behalf; he an- 
swered, “I have nothing to say.” Then he was asked whether 
he held or had held the opinion about the sun, etc., and how 
long. He said that before the decision of the Congregation of 
the Index and before the injunction laid upon him he had been 
indifferent and held both opinions as disputable; but since that 
decision he was entirely settled in his convictions and held the 
view of Ptolemzeus as perfectly true and undoubted, just as he 
did even now. It was objected that, as the contrary was gath- 
ered from his book, he should freely speak the truth whether he 
held or had held that opinion. He replied that he had written 
the book only for discussion’s sake, and had tried to show that 
no argument, either on the one side or the other, was conclusive. 
The commissary insisted that, from the reasons given for Coper- 
nicus’ view, it appeared that he held the same opinion, at least 
when he wrote the book; wherefore, if he did not confess the 
truth, they would proceed to the proper juridical means. “J do 
not hold the opinion of Copernicus, nor did I since the order 
was made known to me that I should abandon it. For the rest, 
I am here in your hands.” “ He was told to tell the truth, else 
they would proceed to the torture—a/ias devenietur ad torturam.” 
‘“‘T am here to obey, and after the decision, as I have stated, I 
have not held that opinion.” “Since nothing more could be ob- 
tained, he was, according to the decree, after having signed, sent 
back to his place.” Signature: “I, Galileo Galilei, have deposed 
as above.” 

The place to which Galilei was sent back after the trial was 
neither a dungeon nor the torture-chamber, but the above-men- 
tioned commodious apartments of the fiscal. But what about 

* Epinois, Piéces, g2 s., with a photo-lithograph of the original; Gebler, Acten, 112; 
Grisar, 89, 131. 

+ See Grisar’s interesting digression on the then universal use of the torture as a juridical 
means to find out the truth, pp. go-94. 


t The entire acts of the last trial, of Tuesday, June 21, are given by Epinois, Pieces, 93-94; 
Gebler, Acten, 112-114; and Grisar, 95-96. 
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the rack? Was the venerable, infirm scholar of seventy years 
not threatened with the rack? Yes, he was threatened, but that 
was all. He was neither tortured nor even shown the torture- 
chamber ; he was merely threatened in word. Not only is there 
no mention made in the acts about the application of the torture, 
but, as Gebler says (Gegenwart, 1873, n. 25), it even “ would have 
been a manifest violation of the papal decree,” which ordered 
ouly “the menacing of it.” This mere menacing, however, 
made the trial belong to those which were technically called 
“‘ examen rigorosum,” even though, as in this case, no further se- 
verity was added. Finally, certain persons were by law exempt 
from the actual torture; to these belonged men of old age, to 
whom the saying was applied, “ Metus torture est tortura” 
(‘“‘ Fear of the torture is a torture itself”). Galilei therefore was, 
according to general law and to the express order of the pope, 
not subjected except to the “verbal intimidation ’—“ ¢erritz 
verbalis’’—and when even then he persevered in his denial the 
examination was closed. 

.4 The chapter of the torture is, of course, a large field for an 
excited imagination. Yet we have not to reckon with the pro- 
ducts of imagination, but with what took place historically. As 
to Galilei’s having been tortured, the editors of his Complete 
Works mention that for one hundred and fifty years nobody ever 
thought of it. Its impossibility they also conclude from the 
perfect state of health in which the old man two days later left 
the building of the Inquisition.* 


GALILEI’S CONDEMNATION AND ABJURATION. 


The closing act of the process took place on June 22, 1633, 
and, as was usual in such cases, in the Dominican monastery, S. 
Maria sopra Minerva, where the cardinals of the Inquisition, 
with the officials of the same tribunal, assembled, the pope, ac- 
cording to custom, not being present. First the long sentence 
was read in Italian, whilst Galilei, according to custom, remained 
standing with his head uncovered (text of the sentence in Italian 
and Latin, Grisar, 131-136). 

The document contains a minute narration of all the proceed- 
ings since 1616, after which follows the formal condemnation. It 
declares and pronounces that, by what has been proved in the 
process and confessed by Galilei himself, he has become “strong- 
ly suspected by the Holy Office of heresy—namely, of having 


* Albéri, ix. 465; see also the able and exact discussions, on this subject, of Grisar, pp. 


96-103. 
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believed and maintained the false doctrine, opposed to Holy 
Scripture, that the sun, etc., and that an opinion, after having 
been declared and defined to be contrary to Holy Scripture 
may still be held and defended as probable.” He will, however, 
be absolved from the censures incurred if he will have previous- 
ly abjured and condemned sincerely the above errors and here- 
sies, as well as all others contrary to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Finally, in order that his grave transgression may not remain al- 
together unpunished, and that both he and others may be made 
more cautious, his book of the Dza/ogues is to be prohibited by a 
public decree, himself condemned to formal imprisonment in the 
Holy Office tor a time to be determined, and, as “a salutary pen- 
ance,” the recital of the Seven Penitential Psalms oncea week for 
three years is enjoined him. At the end follow the signatures of 
the Cardinals Inquisitors. 

The sentence being read, Galilei pronounced, whilst kneeling, 
the abjuration in Italian from a formula given him, which con- 
tained the substance of his transgression and the points just 
mentioned. Then the formula was signed by him: “I, Galileo 
Galilei, have abjured as above, with my own hand ”’ (text in Ital- 
ian and Latin, Grisar, 136 s.) 

No particular “ degrading” ceremony took place at the abju- 
ration, That immediately after it Galilei rose, stamped indig- 
nantly on the floor, and muttered, “ Eppur sz muove /”’ (“ It moves 
for all that!"’) is a story often repeated though long exploded. 
Galilei returned to his abode in the Holy Office. 


GALILEI AFTER HIS CONDEMNATION. 


On the very next day, Friday, the 23d of June, the pope al- 
lowed Galilei to retire to the palace of the Tuscan ambassador, 
Niccolini, and to consider this lovely spot, with its charming 
view, its magnificent gardens, and, above all, with the sympathy 
of its noble residents, “as the place of his confinement.” * 

A letter of Niccolini, dated June 26, tells us that he brought 
Galilei on Friday evening to his palace; he adds that he will 
intercede for further relief, that his friend be allowed to go to 
Siena to the house of the archbishop or to some monastery of 
that city. After a meeting of the Inquisition on June 30 the 
pope saw the ambassador personally and granted his request. 
Again Niccolini writes from Rome on July 10: “ Signor Galilei 


* This same Medici palace belongs now to the French Academy of Arts, whose sense of honor 
did not allow their walls to be disgraced by the foolish inscription with which Henry George is 
so delighted, It is this Medici palace near which the new monument stands and to which the 
inscription refers, not the palace of the Inquisition, as the editor of the Standard says, ! 
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started for Siena on Wednesday morning in very good health 
[con assat buona salute|, and he writes us from Viterbo that he 
walked very briskly [con un tempo freschissimo] for four miles on 
foot” (Albéri, ix. 447). In the residence of his paternal friend, 
the Archbishop Piccolomini, Galilei continued his scientific re- 
searches with success. About five months later he was permit- 
ted to return to his own villa at Arcetri, near Florence, where 
he arrived in December, 1633. There he spent the rest of his 
life, one year in Florence excepted, engaged nearly all the time 
in scientific pursuits. Towards the end of 1637 the venerable 
old man lost his sight; notwithstanding this he issued in 1638, 
five years alter his condemnation, his Dialogues on the New Sct- 
ences—a work which Galilei himself considered as the best he 
ever had written, and which made him the creator of modern 
Dynamics. 

The unfortunate philosopher, though he always remained un- 
der the surveillance of the Inquisition, continued to be in favor 
and esteem at Rome, especially with the pope. The pension of 
one hundred scudi a year, which Urban VIII. had granted him 
at his request in 1630, was paid to him until his death. Galilei 
attended faithfully to his religious duties, on his death-bed he 
received the comfort of the holy sacraments, and the pope sent 
him his last paternal blessing. He died on January 8, 1642, at 
the age of nearly seventy-eight years. 


Such was the case, such the misfortune, such the end of Gali- 
leo Galilei. 

I return to the questions to answer which was the aim of this 
paper: Where is the persecution of the great Italian philoso- 
pher by the Roman authorities? What right has Dr. McGlynn 
to make such use of Galilei’s name as he has made? If every 
individual man and every court of justice should be judged in 
the light of their time, according to the lawful legislation and 
customs of the age, nobody, looking at the facts we have been 
reviewing, can deny that Galilei, from the beginning to the end 
of his case, was dealt with by the Roman tribunals in a fair man- 
ner, and even with great indulgence. However deeply we re- 
gret his misfortune, we cannot, after all, attribute it to anybody 
but himself, to his impetuosity and lack of moderation, and to his 
disregard of the legal restrictions which were wisely and justly 
laid upon him in an age when purity of faith was considered the 
highest boon of human society and no precaution appeared too 
great to secure it unimpaired to the coming generations. And 
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if, at the same time, a theoretical error was committed by the 
Roman Congregations, and, as a matter of fact, Galilei was theo- 
retically right, the mistake of the former, considering the devel- 
opment of knowledge then attained, was all but inevitable, and 
the convictions of the latter were still lacking a solid founda- 
tion, or, if they had any, he did not bring it out, nay, gainsaid it 
repeatedly in the most positive and solemn manner. 

Taking, then, Galilei’s case as it really is, according to au- 
thentic documents, and applying it to Dr. McGlynn’s case, the 
only legitimate conclusion we can infer is this: Had Dr. Mc- 
Glynn obeyed the authoritative summons to go to Rome he 
would have found there only kindness and good-will to do him 
justice; a theoretical mistake, as happened formerly, was not to 
be feared. 

But the fatal step has been taken, the threatening conse- 
quences have become a reality, and what will be the end of the 
present trouble? I feel no vocation to prophesy; I demand, 
however, in the name of truth and honesty, that the misguided 
priest cease to shelter himself under the name of a famous man 
whose real history contains nothing to support so bad a cause. 

J. U. HEINZLE, S.J. 


WoOoDSTOCK, Mp. 





A CHAT ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


THE summer season has been, as usual, the excuse for the 
printing of a large number of trifling books, which have been 
devoured on piazzas and sea-drummed sands in enormous quan- 
tities. None of the acknowledged masters in the art of telling 
stories added anything to this mass. Mr. Haggard’s stupid 
novels, Dawn and The Witch’s Head—floating on the swell of 
success made by the super-sensuous She and its imitation, A//an 
Quatermain—have divided the attention of the omnivorous reader 
with two delectable novels by a certain F. C. Philips. 

If F. C. Philips be a woman, she is, in her literary manner, 
deserving of all the epithets that Louis Veuillot poured on the 
femme-auteur. In The Dean and his Daughter and As in a Looking- 
Glass she tries to make the vicious life of two vicious women at- 
tractive and pathetic. The heroine of the second novel has been 
divorced at least once; she has a particular friend named Jack; 
she cultivates the attention and drinks the champagne of several 
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other male friends ; she lies about a woman in order to“ marry” 
the man to whom that woman is engaged; this accomplished, 
she dies a tearful death by taking an overdose of chloral. And 
we are asked for sympathy! In Zhe Dean and his Daughter we 
are shown how hard it is for a divorced woman to “ marry ” into 
a respectable class of English society. And again we are ex- 
pected to weep because, in desperation, the heroine sells herself 
to a Russian prince. On this her father, the dean, in whose 
person the author travesties religion, writes: ‘‘ Morganatic mar- 
riages, such as yours, are, in its wisdom, recognized by the Greek 
Church, a communion with which I have always been in the 
closest sympathy, looking forward, as I do, with earnest faith to 
the ultimate reconciliation of Christendom. The more closely 
we follow petrified dogma the further we wander from the light 
and the life and the truth.” These words are supposed to come 
from a father to a daughter who has deliberately adopted a life 
of shame. 

This F. C. Philips—whoever he or she may be—drags all 
high things to the level of slangy cynicism which is passed off 
for knowledge of the world and elegant carelessness. These 
novels would be dangerous if they were clever. All that touches 
the mind and does not lift it up drags it down; therefore wise 
directors will put F. C. Philips on their index of books not to be 
read. 

A Modern Circe (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) is a 
new novel by a prolific author calling herself The Duchess. It 
is a story of the breaking of the Sixth Commandment. The 
interesting person who is guilty dies, as usual, under the most 
pathetic circumstances. Such phrases as “ wild, shuddering 
haste,” “ blazing, dry eyes,” “ strained smiles,” and “ fierce laugh- 
ter’’ pepper the pages. The ladies draw themselves to their full 
height frequently, and the impression is given that in the best 
English society life consists of a series of abnormal contortions 
of face and body, and that foolish men and devilish women make 
up its world. 

Mr. Julian Sturgis’s Fohn Maidment had much strength in it; 
but Zhraldom (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) is less well exe- 
cuted. Mr. Sturgis suggests the methods by which Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Mr. Isaacs succeeded ; but he only suggests them. The 
principal characters are Sibyl Mervyn, the typical English girl ; 
Tom Fane, her rustic English admirer; Gabriel de Courcy,a 
creole; his mother, who masquerades under an assumed name ; 
and a tall negro woman. This last is an uncanny personage. 
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She is an Obeah-woman. She has a sharpened finger-nail, under 
which she carries some snake-poison. 








“«What is Obeah ?’ De Courcy says, in answer to aquestion. ‘It isa 
secret of the black man—a power which none but negroes can use, and 
only a few of them. It was learned and used in Africa when Europe was 
allice. The Obeah will hang a bottle at your door, and you laugh as you 
find in it poison of a toad, and a spider, and a rusty nail, and such great 
} matters; but you wither and pine for all your laughing. The Obeah-man 

drops harmless leaves into your cooking-pot, and you swell and die. My 
nurse is an Obeah-woman. You must come and see her at the cottage, all 
of you. She isa gigantic negress, stronger than two strong men; and she 
loves me, and never leaves me. Her mother was two hundred years old, 
and was chief of Obeah-men. Oh! yes, you must come and see my nurse 
and she will show you her finger-nail, sharp as a knife-point, and under it a 
drop of snake-poison,.’” 





This pleasant person is in league—a spiritistic league—with 
De Courcy’s mother. De Courcy himself is under the influence 
of the strange power his mother possesses. He falls in 'ove 
with Miss Mervyn, and the mother tries her influence with the 
girl. Tom Fane, a blundering but honest young Englishman, is 
also in love with Miss Mervyn. He becomes madly jealous of 
De Courcy, and the strange appearances which the African 
spiritists manage to give things drive him to frenzy. He 
haunts De Courcy’s house. De Courcy, brought up in the 
blindest obedience to his mother, is an easy victim to her pre- 
ternatural arts. But, shocked by her attempts to subjugate the 
girl, he rebels and begs his rival, Tom Fane, to save her. Tom 
does not know how. His father steps in, and De Courcy tells 
him that the effort to ensnare Miss Mervyn and to make her a 
tool of spiritism has awakened him to assert his will. ‘I be- 
lieve in God at last,’ he says. Having given up all hope of 
marrying Sibyl, De Courcy and his mother go away. 








“«Howis he?’ young Tom asks of his father, who has received a letter 
from De Courcy. ‘ Quite well and happier,’ his father answers. ‘His friend 
the priest has shown him, as he says, the true fount of consolation.’ 

“«T thought he’d get under the thumb of his papistical friend,’ said 
: young Tom Fane. ‘ He’s bound to be under some thumb or other. Does 
he say anything about that woman ?’ 

“*He says that his mother is better; that she can move about almost 
q as well as ever. It seems that she, too, listens to his friend the priest. 
; Gabriel says that it is his great hope that she will embrace the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith.’ ” 


Mr. Sturgis, in 7hraldom, chose a subject which, strongly 
treated, might have been made to have an exceedingly impres- 
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sive effect. He does not try to explain the marvels wrought by 
De Courcy’s mother and the negress. He states that they were 
wrought, and that they were the result of evil. His book is sug- 
gestive of the great and untilled field for the work of the novel- 
ist which O. A. Brownson opened by his Spirit-Rapper. Mr. 
Sturgis is logical in leaving the reformation and the consoling of 
the unrighteous mother and her victim in the hands of that 
church which alone has power to cope with the spirits of dark- 
ness. 

Diane de Breteuil, by Hubert Jerningham, who wrote the 
record of a pedestrian tour in Brittany and a book of diplomatic 
reminiscences, is a story of Paris life under the last empire. Mr. 
Jerningham ‘is a Catholic, and therefore his book is safe in the 
most important respect; there are no prurient suggestions such 
as seem to delight the two femmes-auteurs whom duty has com- 
pelled us to notice in the beginning of this article. But we doubt 
whether the story of Diane de Breteuil is worth telling in as 
many words as it occupies. 

The hero of Diane de Breteutl goes into a shop in Paris for 
a pétéand a glass of wine. He is much struck by the appear- 
ance of a young lady who enters the place. She is attended 
by her governess. This young lady is Diane de Breteuil, the 
daughter of the Duc and Duchesse de Breteuil and the niece of 
the Comtesse de Chantalis. The hero, who isa young English- 
man, is a visitor at the house of the comtesse, but he has never 
met Mademoiselle de Breteuil. He is naturally amazed when 
the young girl tells him that she wants to speak to him. 


“That a French girl, a lady, and evidently a high-born one, should, 
without exhibiting the slightest bashfulness, have deliberately requested a 
total stranger to come and speak to her was more than I could compass.” 


If the young lady had been other than French the hero’s as- 
tonishment would have been great indeed; but the fact of a 
French girl’s thus offending against social rules almost causes 
him to lose his wits. She tells him that as she is going to her 
first ball at the house of the Duchesse de la Rochemontant—Mr. 
Jerningham gives plenty of fine names—she wants him to dance 
the cotillon with her. Her parents have arranged a marriage 
for her with the rich Count de Maupert, whom she has just met, 
and she resolves to make a confidant and friend of the nice young 
man whose name she has heard as that of a visitor at her aunt’s 
house. Mr. Jerningham evidently considers the position of 
Diane one that should make a strong call on the reader’s sym- 
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pathy. One cannot, however, feel very acutely the difficulty of 
this tender violet who boldly accosts a stranger in a pastry- 
cook’s shop and asks him to dance with her. The hero meets 
her in the house of the duchesse. As they take their chairs for 
the beginning of the cotillon she says: 


“*T do hope you did not think I behaved indiscreetly this afternoon ?’ 

“« Well, mademoiselle, as you ask the question, I will frankly tell you 
that 1 never admired indiscretion so much.’ 

“«Then you allow it was indiscreet.’ 

“«T thought it was very un-French-like.’ 

“«T am so glad you say so. A Frenchman would never have allowed I 
did wrong.’ 

“*Oh! but please remember I loved you for doing what you did.’ 

“Do not love, but pity me for being compelled to do a wrong thing.’ 

“Mademoiselle Diane,’ I passionately exclaimed, “you must excuse 
my English blunt ways. I did not think anything you did wrong; I only 
was so surprised to find myself the fortunate recipient of so much confi- 
dence.’” 


If Mademoiselle Breteuil had been an American our hero 
would have observed this indiscretion from a different point of 
view. Daisy Miller herself, whom all well-regulated English 
people abhor, could not have done worse than this. Mr. Jer- 
ningham knows his France; if we were not sure of this, it would 
be almost impossible to believe that a well-brought-up French 
girl ever said to her partner in the dance, after an hour’s ac- 
quaintance : 

“«The Count de Maupert—the friend of my parents, you know—con- 
trived to dance with me during this figure of the cotillon, and told me he 
wished he were you.’ 

“What did you answer?’ 

“*That I thought, on the contrary, it might be you wished you were 
him’ ” (szc). 

The Count de Maupert being the young girl’s affianced hus- 
band! Diane, in parting, gives the Englishman a little blue 
cotillon-favor, saying : 

“« Wear it for your poor little friend’s sake.’ 

“*Faveur inespérée,’ I said. 

“* Bleu d’alliance,’ she replied. 

“*Gage d’amour,’ I added. 

“«Si le bleu reste serein,’ she remarked.” 


As Diane de Breteuil is strongly recommended by the London 
Tablet, the Ladies of the Sacred Heart in France are likely to 
read it and be astonished at Mr. Jerningham’s temerity in even 


imagining that any convent-bred French girl could be guilty of 
VOL, XLVI.—g 
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such outrageous flirtation. If French marriages of reason even 
occasionally force young girls to go out into the streets in search 
of male confidants, they are worse institutions than we thought 
they were. Diane, it seems, is determined to marry the young 
Englishman. And he is shocked by the possible consequences 
of a made marriage, which he sums up in this way: 


“ A horse for a dress, a cellar for a carriage, power to gamble for liberty 
of action, the means to swagger for the privilege of notoriety. What else 
could it mean? Sixty thousand francs a year in France is a large sum, but 
the union between that sum and its fellow produces a princely income in 
that thrifty land. To obtain this end a girl of sixteen was to be mated to 
a man of forty-two, so that his brougham might turn into a four-in-hand, 
with liberty to his wife of dressing at Laferriére’s; his vzn ordinaire into 
the choicest Bordeaux, with privilege to his wife of sporting the finest 
liveries in Paris; his five-francs whist into unlimited stakes at daccarat or 
ecarté, with permission to his wife to flirt pour passer le temps which her 
husband had to devote to play at his club; lastly, the boast of being the 
patron of the demz-monde, while his wife, insulted, disgusted, and jealous 
withal in her remainder of loyalty, would be allowed to throw to the winds 
all semblance of modesty and honor, to squander the remainder of their 
joint fortunes in imitation of her husband’s recklessness, and thus earn the 
privilege of bringing about the climax prepared from the first day of their 
marriage by her ‘selected’ husband.” 


Whether a choice made by a girl of the first man in her set 
she happens to meet would turn out better is a matter for grave 
doubt. And between a marriage of convenience and Diane’s 
method of getting the husband she liked, the former seems the 
more respectable and promising. The Count de Maupert fondly 
imagines that he is to be the husband of Diane, until the morning 
for the civil ceremony, which, in France, always precedes the re- 
ligious ceremony. Then Diane refuses to marry the count, and 
the young Englishman steps in and proposes to be the happy 
man. The count and the Englishman fight a duel. Of course 
nobody is hurt much; one cannot help wondering how the de- 
vout Catholics in highly aristocratic stories of French life ar- 
range their consciences to accept the duello as a necessity. 
Diane dies at the end of six years, and Count de Maupert and 
her husband meet at her grave. 


“* All is forgiven beyond the grave,’ whispered the elderly man. 

“«But not forgotten,’ replied the other. 

“*The history of a life, my poor friend.’ 

“* Death in life, you mean.’ 

“«That was what I felt on that morning when you robbed me of a wife.’ 
“* That is what I feel as I kneel before her dear remains.’ 

“*Let us be friends,’” 
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Bellona’s Husband, by Hudor Genone (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), 
is an amusing but not very carefully written narrative of a so- 
journ in the planet Mars. 

Walter Besant, who has not ceased to write much and well 
since he lost his co-laborer, James Rice, tells a very pretty 
tale, Zhe Holy Rose (Harper Bros.) It opens with the entrance 
into Toulon of the Republican army which was carrying. terror 
through France in 1793. It is worthy of remark that in all the 
best modern literary work the Catholic Church—its traditions 
if not its teachings, its sacramentals if not its sacraments—has 
left a mark. Thackeray, bigoted as he appears sometimes, could 
not get rid of it, Tennyson acknowledges it, Longfellow and 
Hawthorne felt it, and George Eliot was haunted by it. Mr. Be- 
sant, one of the best of the current novelists, forms this story on 
a legend that a blessed rose, presented by one of the popes to a 
French lady of great virtue, was to be the means of saving her 
family from extinction. The Countess d’Eytragues escapes from, 
the fury of the Revolutionists with her son and her husband’s 
sister,anun. They live in England, the nun retaining her con- 
ventual dress and spending her days among the poor. Little by 
little, as they are oppressed by poverty, the gems from the holy. 
rose—which is really a golden rosebush—are sold. Raymond,, 
the son, goes to France; the news comes home that he has been. 
guillotined. By this time the rose, bit by bit, has been sold? to. 
save its owners from starvation. Suddenly the vicar of the 
parish restores the rose, he having bought it himself: 


“It is one thing to restore to you the rose,” said the vicar, “it is.an~ 
other to give you back the dead. Heaven alone can do that. Yet there 
was a legend, a tradition, a superstitious belief concerning this. rose, was 
there not? The house should never want heirs so long as the rose re~ 
mained in its possession. Why, it has never left your hands except to be, 
as we may Say, repaired.” 

“Alas!” said madam, “ the tradition has proved false. It was, I fear,_a 
human and earthly tradition, not warranted by the blessing of:the pope, 
which must have been intended for some other than the lady to whom he 
made the gift.” 

“Perhaps. Yet sometimes—nay. I know not—” 


Then Raymond comes back, and his aunt, the nun, cries out: 
“It is the blessing of the holy rose.” It was.a bit of bad art 
on Mr. Besant’s part not to make Raymond d’Eytragues, de- 
spite his English surroundings, retain his. Catholic faith, How- 
ever, the reader may cherish the hope: that the blessing of. the 
holy rose may not fail in the end to touch, his heart. 
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Edna Lyall, the author of Donavan, has written a little book, 
The Autobiography of a Slander (New York: D. Appleton & Co.), 
which we can heartily praise, both for its conception and execu- 
tion. The Slander tells its story in a clever and lively fashion. 
It starts in life in the house of a good-humored but gossiping 
woman. It flashes through several minds, and ends by ruining 
and murdering an innocent man. It is a thoughtful warning 
against the utterance of careless suspicions and causeless sur- 
mises. At the same time, it is a pleasant picture of some phases 
of English life. Miss Lyall does not preach, and those who 
resent a moral in a tale will endure it in this for the sake of the 
story. 

Fedor Dostoieffsky’s Prison Life in Siberia (New York: Har- 
per & Bros.) is translated by H. Sutherland Edwards. It is the 
description of the nearest thing to hell that can exist on earth. 
We are not so much impressed by the rigors of the punishment 
as we are by the horrible state of demoralization to which crime, 
not confinement, has brought the prisoners. 


“The majority of the prisoners,” says Dostoieffsky, “ were depraved 
and perverted, so that calumnies and scandal rainéd among them like hail. 
Our life was a constant hell, a perpetual damnation; but no one would 
have dared to raise a voice against the internal regulations of the prison 
or against established usages. Accordingly, willingly or unwillingly, they 
had to be submitted to. Certain indomitable characters yielded with diffi- 
culty, but they yielded all the same. Prisoners who, when at liberty, had 
gone beyond all measure, who, urged by their over-excited vanity, had 
committed frightful crimes unconsciously, as if in a delirium, and had been 
the terror of entire towns, were put down in a very short time by the sys- 
tem of our prison. The ‘new man,’ when he began to reconnoitre, soon 
found that he could astonish no one, and insensibly he submitted, took the 
general tone, and assumed a sort of personal dignity which almost every 
convict maintained, just as if the denomination of convict had been a title 
of honor. Not the least sign of shame or of repentance, but a kind of 
external siibmission which seemed to have been reasoned out as the line of 
conduct to be pursued.” 


The prison, as described, is bad enough, but Dostoieffsky’s 
sketches of the men who inhabited it cause the physical evils of 
the place to seem almost trifling. His remarks on the education 
of the convicts are singularly illogical : 


“| must here observe that the convicts possessed a certain degree of in- 
struction. Half of them, if not more, knew how to read and write. Where 
in Russia, in no matter what population, could two hundred and fifty men 
be found able to read and write? Later on I have heard people say, and 
conclude on the strength of these abuses, that education demoralizes the 
people. This is a mistake. Education has nothing whatever to do with 
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moral deterioration. It must be admitted, nevertheless, that it develops a 
resolute spirit among the people. But this is far from being a defect.” 


It is a defect, in this instance, which apparently led to crime. 
We may quote Dostoieffsky’s testimony against our neighbors 
who look on reading and writing as the basis of morality and 
good citizenship. 

Miss Emma Louise Parry’s Life among the Germans (Boston: 
D. Lothrop & Co.) is a striking evidence of how right a woman’s 
instincts may be when her logic is all wrong. Miss Parry goes 
into ecstasy over Luther. She attributes all good things in the 
world to the revolt of Luther. Im some unknown way she 
even manages to make Michael Angelo, Dante, Columbus, and 
Cervantes of the same ilk as Luther and Melanchthon. And 
yet, having told us how thankful the Germans ought to be for 
the Reformation, how accurate and scholarly his influence has 
made them, and how superior to American men their men are 
in many ways, her instinct of right wavers before this instance 
of the manner in which religion is taught in German public 
schools : 

“The subject that morning was the Holy Ghost—the descent of the 
Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. The Bible account was recited word 
for word, and then Came the illustration. The teacher asked if there had 
been many instances in modern times of the descent of the same Spirit. 
Immediately the children responded, ‘ Szebenzig und ein und siebenzig !” 
‘Yes,’ she said, ‘what else would have impelled our soldiers so upon the 


French? The Holy Ghost fell upon them, wad dann ging ’s los’ (‘then it 
went loose’’’)! 


Miss Parry’s teacher found the American language very odd. 
“T have just been looking over a book by Mr. Artemus Ward. 
The spelling seems more philosophical than that of the English, 
but it is a droll book.” Miss Parry isa very orthodox Protes- 
tant, but on seeing the Sistine Madonna at Dresden she cannot 
forbear crying out with sad truth: 


“We turn with so much zeal from all that savors of Romanism that, 
while banishing the worship of Mary, we have also banished the recogni- 
tion of her mission, of her character; and yet what must have been the 
beauty and purity of soul of that one chosen by the Most High to be- 
come the Mother of the Saviour of the world!” 


And yet the woman uttering this sincere and spontaneous 
regret and tribute applauds the Reformer whose followers spared 
no effort to dishonor that Virgin whom the Archangel declared 
should be “ blessed among women ”! 

MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Under this head we purpose for the future to give a variety of articles too 
brief, too informal, or too personal for the body of the magazine. For obvious 
reasons these communications will be, for the most part, unsigned. 


HISTORY OF A CONVERSION. 


IT seems to me that in my case the “ History of a Reversion” would be the 
better title. Born and brought up amongst intensely Protestant surroundings, 
and never hearing a word of symyathy or respect for Catholics or their religion, 
I yet cannot recall a moment in which I shared the aversion to either which those 
about me entertained. Far back in the dwindling perspective of my conscious- 
ness the first distinct picture that presents itself is the lighted altar of a Catholic 
church, whither I had been taken by a servant. Then comes a pendant to it in 
a little group gathered near the dining-room fire, to which one of my elders is 
about to consign a “charm” found in the room of a departing domestic, having 
previously pulled it to pieces and pointed with it a moral on the superstition and 
ignorance to which it bore testimony. It was probably a gospel or an Agnus Dez. 
These lie just on the hither side of the verge where memory begins to grow tena- 
cious, and between them and the first book which I knew to be Catholic is a 
stretch of years into which were crowded some study and a good deal of desul- 
tory and unsupervised reading of many sorts. I know that there was on the 
family book-shelves a copy of Upham’s Lzfe of Cathariné Adorna, the saint of 
Genoa, but I do not know that I ever tried to read it. 

Tom Moore’s Captain Rock ; or, The Adventures of an Irish Gentleman in 
Search of a Religion, fell into my hands just as I was passing out of childhood. 
It was bound up with his poems, which had given me much pleasure. I read it 
and The Epzcurean also, and retain not the slightest recollection of either. I re- 
member only the satisfaction which I felt on thus learning that not all Catholics 
were ignorant and uncultivated. 

I may have been fourteen or fifteen then, and my years were twice as many 
before I personally knew any Catholics or read any other Catholic works. By 
that time I had begun to write myself. I had also drifted quite away from the 
evangelical church in which I had been brought up, but to which I had neither 
formally attached myself nor ever felt any inclination to do so. My associates 
were chiefly irreligious, and so was my reading, which took in the popular science 
and philosophy of the day as that was expressed in the Westmznster Review, the 
works of Herbert Spencer, Strauss, Feuerbach, the authors of Recent Inguiries 
in Theology, and our own Unitarian and Transcendental writers. Sometimes, 
when a child, a “ powerful” sermon had made me afraid of God, but now I had 
lost him too completely to fear him. Of those years what I recall with dis- 
tinctness is the ever-deepening void in my soul, the yearning for what should fill 
it, and the despair of finding anywhere a perfect satisfaction. My mind, which 
by nature was simple and straightforward, had got entangled in a net of philo- 
sophic subjectivism, and the consequence was that God, if he existed, had reced- 
ed into the realm of the unknowable. But in doing so he had left behind him 
nothing that I wanted. 
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About this time I met a painter, since dead, who had recently become a Ca- 
tholic, and also a young girl who shortly after took the same step. The three of 
us talked now and again upon the subject of his religion, the refrain of his re- 
marks always being the advice to see a priest and ask for instruction and baptism. 
I remember saying once in reply that this advice was folly. ‘‘ How can I ask for 
baptism when I do not believe?” ‘“ You will go some day,” was the reply; “and 
before he administers the sacrament the priest will ask you, ‘What dost thou 
seek in baptism?’ and the answer will be, ‘Faith.’ That is what you lack, and 
that is what you will get.” I retorted that he evidently believed in magic, and 
our conversation dropped. But from that summer the thought of the Catholic 
Church as possibly the one sure haven where the soul might find peace was never 
absent from my mind. I do not remember that I ever deliberately prayed, but 
the desire of my heart for the Supreme Good, and its weariness of every substi- 
tute for it, grew daily into a deeper pain. 

Perhaps two years later I went for the first time to see a priest. He was an 
American, a convert of many years’ standing, and greatly my senior. I began by 
putting what he probably thought a singular question: “I have only a few days 
to remain in your city,” I said to him; “can you make a Catholic of me in that 
time?” We had a long talk, the upshot of which was that he refused to under- 
take my case, on the ground that he could not discover in what I said any intelli- 
gible reason for my desiring baptism. “ And yet,” he added, “I perceive that you 
are an intelligent person. If on such motives as you adduce I should set you to 
learning your catechism and receive you, people would ask you why you took that 
step, and you could give no reasonable answer. I can only advise you to pray for 
more light. How can I baptize a person who will not even profess a real belief 
that God exists? who can only express a doubtful wish that he may doso?” I 
tried in a fitful way to follow the advice I got, but my prayers were mostly “ of 
the silent sort’; for, in the sense in which I took him to mean it, formal prayer 
was not less unreasonable than he supposed my desire for baptism to be. I some- 
times used, indeed, after reading Le Réctt d'une Seur, which had been sent me 
for review, to say, “ O Jesus Christ ! teach me the true faith,” urged thereto not 
alone by my growing anxieties, but by the assurance the book contained that no 
one ever persisted in that prayer in vain. 

Yet, two years later, when I was at last received by a priest whose mind was 
either wider or more enlightened, I had not advanced beyond the point where his 
predecessor left me. It is true that I had in the interval read much about the 
church. I had in particular read carefully Challoner’s Catholic Christian In- 
structed in the Fazth of Christ, and had found its dry statements of dogma as so 
much solid food given to a man dying of starvation induced by a diet of slops. 
I had said to myself that if I only could be sure that God existed I could also 
be sure that he had revealed himself, and I should know where to find him. But 
how to be sure! How to get out of my self, that narrow ring which contained 
all I absolutely knew or could know, but against which I was beating with dis- 
gust of all that it contained! 

The only book that gave me any help at all at this point was Dr. Brownson’s 
Convert, and it did so by throwing me back once more upon my common sense, 
and persuading me that subjectivism was a folly which, as I instinctively rejected 
it in every other act of mind or body, I might wisely throw to the winds in what 
concerned the yet profounder needs of my soul. I asked again, then, for bap- 
tism, and received it in 1870, at the church of the Paulists. Looking back, I now 
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recognize the last thoughts which preceded my reception of that sacrament as a 
temptation; but in those days, and in accordance with one of the most obvious 
corollaries from subjectivism, I knew not how to distinguish between a sugges- 
tion from the enemy of souls and the proper action of my own mind. I had made 
an appointment for that morning, and as I walked slowly up the long enclosure 
which then lay before the church, I thought that what I was about to do was a 
greater folly than any I had yet committed ; that I had no faith and hardly any 
hope; that I was simply trying an experiment, partly out of curiosity and partly 
out of weariness ; and that when I found out my blunder, as I surely would, to the 
shame of avowing it I should be obliged to add regret for the useless pain my 
present action was giving to every near friend I had in the world. I knew that, 
in spite of these suggestions, I was about to persevere until I reached the end I 
just then proposed to myself, but I fully admitted that I was selfish in so doing, 
and that real goodness of heart and natural affection would have induced me to 
refrain. But the hunger of my heart was too great then to admit of that manner 
of unselfishness. And as to the folly, and the certainty of finding that I was self- 
deluded, I promised myself that so surely as that day came when I found that I 
had juggled with my reason, and that this too was vanity, I would avow my mis- 
take as openly as I had committed it. It was in this frame of mind that I knelt 
down and read aloud the creed of Pope Pius IV., and afterwards received condi- 
tional baptism. But as I left the church I became aware that my troubles were 
over. I was like one who, after falling through infinite depths, despairing of any- 
thing except the void, should suddenly find firm ground beneath his feet. I have 
never lost that certainty. I learned my religion afterward, and I know very well 
now why I am a Catholic. But as to why I became one I have still no reason or 
explanation to offer, except the one which pleases me above all others—the good- 
ness of God. He hedged in all my ways; he turned to bitterness all that was not 
himself ; but he never fully enlightened my mind until he had first made a captive 
of my will and brought it into subjection to his Son. 


LIFE IS REAL, 


Some magazine articles have recently appeared under the heading, “‘ What is 
the Object of Life?” Now, there is no use asking such a question until you 
settle a deeper question, What constitutes life? The answer is, Life is constituted 
by reality: Life is Real. 

Common-sense men and women may deem this a truism and its discussion 
idle. But there are many bright minds whose fundamental error is their view of 
life as unreal, as constituted in greater or less degree by unrealities. Kant, by 
his doctrine of the subjectivity of the categories of reason, made men believe that 
the very springs of life were fountains of the unreal. Fichte and Hegel made 
systems of philosophy in which the human ego stands the alone Real. Spencer 
teaches that the highest affirmations of reason are symbolical and unprovable, and 
the leaders of modern thought are Agnostics. 

Thus, although the Real is much talked of, we find that the leaders of multi- 
tudes of men to-day are sunk in subjectivism, relegating the sovereign Reality to 
the Unknowable; that in science the only Real is the physical—z.e., the material 
and animal; and that in religion, which is futile unless served by true science and 
sound philosophy, men are sceptical in conviction and weak in act, being doubt- 
ful of what true religion and enlightened reason hold to be the only Real. Are 
not these facts notorious? Is there any possibility of denying them ? 
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The essential constituents of human life in the natural order are the objec- 
tivity of that environment by which sensation and motion are awakened, and 
towards which the life of our physical being tends; thus it is the object of the 
animal life of man to gratify the senses with their objects as met with in our natu- 
ral environment. But man’s animal nature is but given him to be ruled by his 
rational nature, which is essentially distinct from and superior to the animal, and 
which is constituted by his intelligence and his free will. The natural object 
of the rational life of man is the truth and joy to be found in created objects, but 
especially in the immaterial truth which he discovers by the processes of reason. 
There is real truth and real joy in created, finite objects, and from them, and es- 
pecially from the spiritual phenomena of his own spiritual life, the soul of man 
discovers the existence of the Infinite Real, the Uncreated Truth, the Immortal 
Joy—God. As soon as known, God becomes the soul’s object of life. For even at 
their purest and best the natural environments of man are not enough for him. 
They are real, but he has an aspiration for the sovereign Real and for its pos- 
session ; created nature nowhere claims to be itself that sovereign Real. Life is 
not completely real when it has for its object the merely natural truth and joy. 

“It may and ought to be the subject of our pride and boast that we possess 
another infinitely superior light within us, the light of reason, by which we per- 
ceive not only the exterior qualities of visible things, their color, their odor, their 
taste, but also their substance, their beauty, their harmony, and their mutual rela- 
tions; by which we, moreover, know spiritual things, our immortal soul, truth, 
virtue, and justice, and finally God himself in the image of his creation.” * 

Hence man is granted a supernatural life. Supernatural life is the action 
upon the Infinite of the same intelligence and free will of man infused with an 
additional force which is divine—the Infinite Real granting to man’s faculties a 
participation of its own nature. This is not contrary to reason ; nay, it is in har- 
mony with it. The natural reason of man is made in the image of the Divine 
Reason, and the divine quality by which in the supernatural life man is enabled to 
come into mental and spiritual union with the Infinite is therefore not in essential 
antagonism with him ; it commands his acceptance and wins his approval. 

Therefore the ultimate object of life is the Source of life, the sovereign and 
infinitely real being of God. Man as an animal, as a rational spirit, as a regene- 
rated and divinely transformed spirit, draws his life from objectively real being, 
the fountain-head of whose being and life is God. God is all Reality. God is the 
sovereign Reality and sovereign Life, and is the object of all life. In him is Life, 
and the Life is the light of men. 

The value of this fundamental doctrine of Reality is that, once it is understood, 
the soul begins to live for real objects. There is a theory of life, all too preva- 
lent, which does not include reality, and hence men and women are superficial. 
When the elements of mental activity are set down as unknowable and the high 
principles of virtue declared unprovable, there is imminent danger of shallow 
thought and low motives of conduct. 

But once persuaded that life is real, and thought becomes real, affection is 
real, feeling is real, science is real, religion is real, the deepest longings of the 
soul are directed to realities. Man is real, nature is real, God is real—be un- 
alterably persuaded of this, and your life will no longer be superficial, but a great, 
powerful reality. A man must believe in the reality of the object before him or 
he never can pursue it as the object of life. The secret cause of dishonesty in 


* Glories of Divine Grace, p. 57. Scheeben. Benziger Bros. 
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public life and frivolity in private personal conduct in the case of men and wo- 
men of good natural qualities 7s their hesitation and uncertainty concerning the 
reality of the objects of their higher aspirations. One is easily tempted to be 
untrue to himself when he doubts the reality, and therefore the authority, of the 
facts of consciousness. 

Hence Pope Leo does well to bid us daily pray that God may strengthen St. 
Michael the Archangel to drive to their own place the evil spirits breeding scep- 
ticism among us, whose name is The Unknowable. i. T. 


SALVATION BY MAGIC. 


One of the frequent and disingenuous artifices of controversy is the invention 
and use of some ingenious word or phrase in which a falsification of an opponent’s 
position is crystallized. It is an adroit way of changing the issue and dispensing 
with argument. One example of this is the summary dismissal of a whole series 
of elaborate arguments proving the divine organization of the Catholic Church as 
the ordinary way of salvation, by affixing to it the epithet of “mechanical theory.” 
Another is calling the same system “ narrow ecclesiasticism.” Instances might 
be multiplied from various fields of dispute. A recent case in point is the use of 
the opprobrious and utterly inapplicable term “ salvation by magic ” to the Catho- 
lic doctrine of sacramental grace. It occurs in an article in the Forum for June 
by Dr. Patton, entitled “Is Andover Romanizing?” “ Their [zz¢., the Andover 
gentlemen’s] ethical view of salvation would prevent them from accepting the Ro- 
man Catholic theory of sacramental grace, which they would probably call ‘sal- 
vation by magic.’” Webster defines the word “magic” as follows : “ The science 
or practice of evoking spirits or educing the occult powers of nature, and per- 
forming things wonderful by their aid; enchantment; sorcery ; necromancy.” 
The Rabbins ascribe the miracles of Jesus to magic, and the heathen Romans 
attributed the heroism of the Christian martyrs to the same cause. The Scribes 
and Pharisees who resisted our Blessed Lord imputed his wonderful works to col- 
lusion with demons, and the condemnation which he pronounced upon them is 
too well known to need repetition. It is equally applicable to any one who know- 
ingly and wilfully refers the sacraments and their effects, which are operations of 
the Holy Spirit, to magic in the sense of sorcery, and to a lesser degree if the 
sense intended is less offensive. I cannot suppose that the Andover professors 
would use such language as Dr. Patton has employed to express the opinion which 
he presumes to be theirs on sacramental grace. It seems fair to infer that the 
phrase “salvation by magic” is one which Dr. Patton considers to be an apt de- 
scription of the theory of sacramental grace, according to his own view. How- 
ever, I do not fancy that he was using language with such a strictly logical intent 
and accurate precision that he can be accused of meaning to convey all that the 
literal sense of his words might signify. I think that the gist of his remark was 
a contrast between moral acts done by a person and moral effects received from 
outward, physical acts done by another person, in the order of grace and salva- 
tion. In theological language, the distinction is that which lies between opus ope- 
vrantis and opus operatum. “ Magic”’ is most likely only a derisive epithet ap- 


plied to what is supposed to be a futile perversion of emblems merely significant 
of grace into imaginary medza for conveying the grace signified. Even so; such 
a flippant expression is a sneer not only against the modern Catholic Church, but 
against all ancient Christianity and the Fathers who unanimously taught the doc- 
trine of sacramental grace, against all the Oriental Christians, and a considerable 
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portion of the Protestants in the Episcopalian and Lutheran denominations. Such 
sneering in the pages of a secular magazine is well fitted to make infidels laugh at 
Christianity. 

The contrast between the “sacramental” and “ethical” elements in religion 
is utterly inept. The insinuation that in the Catholic Church ethical habits, acts, 
and conditions of justification and salvation are not of the highest moment, or, to 
use an expression similar to Dr. Patton’s, that magic is a substityte for morals, is 
false, and can only be not disingenuous by being extremely mistaken. The insinu- 
ation is conveyed in the remark that “their ethical view of salvation would pre- 
vent them from accepting the Roman Catholic theory of sacramental grace.” 

The underlying notion at the bottom of the antipathy of sacramentarian 
Protestants to the doctrine of sacramental grace seems to be that it is incongru- 
ous to have physical means as instruments of spiritual effects of which God is the 
principal efficient cause. But, in the order of nature, the physical causes produc- 
ing their effect in human generation are a s¢ze gua non for the production of hu- 
man life. The act of God, by an invariable concomitance and sequence, when 
the requisite physical conditions are placed, creates a spiritual soul to be the form 
of the body. By analogy the same is to be expected in regeneration. Our Blessed 
Lord, in working miracles and conferring graces, made use of outward, physical 
things and acts. There is, theréfore, no incongruity between physical instruments 
and divine, spiritual effects. The only question is one of fact— whether, namely, 
Christ has instituted sacraments through which grace is conferred, and which are 
these sacraments? This question is not to be put aside by the use of flouting 
terms, 
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OuR DIVINE SAVIOUR, AND OTHER Discourses. By the Right Rev. J. C. 
Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of Newport and Menevia. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co.; London: Burns & Oates. 


It would be difficult to speak too highly of these discourses. Treating 
the most attractive, the highest, and yet the most profound of themes, the 
solidity of Bishop Hedley’s matter is fitly matched by the felicity and per- 
fection of his style. Yet it is a style direct and simple, not in any way or- 
nate, owing its charm partly to its lucidity, and partly to that elusive 
quality which we call unction, and which refuses definition, although so 
palpable that both by its presence and its absence it leaves its mark in the 
words of all who treat of the more intimate relations of man with his 
Maker. 

A part only of this volume is entirely new to the reading public, the 
sections entitled “Who is Jesus Christ?” and “The Spirit of Faith; or, 
What must I do to Believe?” comprising ten discourses and occupying 
two-thirds of the present collection, having been published separately 
some years since. They are probably out of print, and the publishers 
have been well advised in reissuing them. We should be at a loss to 
name a book better adapted to be put into the hands of Protestants sin- 
cerely desirous to know precisely what is the Catholic doctrine concerning 
the Incarnation and the continual action of the Son of God in the world. 
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Bishop Hedley illustrates anew the saying that “ Dogma is the mother of 
devotion.” The spirit of his work is, above all, a vivid and tender love of 
Jesus Christ, based upon a constant and profound realization of who and 
what heis. In this respect his sermons recall the Epistles of St. Paul. As 
the Apostle cries out to the Galatians, “I live in the faith of the Son of 
God, who loved me and gave himself for me,” so it is from the depths of a 
personal experience that Bishop Hedley’s ever-recurring lament arises 
over the coldness, not merely of the world, but of those who call themselves 
Christians, toward their Redeemer : 

‘* Real affection for Jesus Christ,” he says, ‘‘is not common now, especially outside the 
Catholic Church, Indeed, 1 am not sure but that many non-Catholics would object to it on 
principle, as making religion too much an affair of sentiment. But the commandment is that 
we love God with our ‘whole heart.’ Some can give God their ‘mind,’ and even their 
‘strength,’ but not their ‘heart.’ Yet if we have not given our heart we are either not his or 
very precariously his, Every one understands the difference between cold approval of a thing 
or person, and warm, enthusiastic affection, The difference is like that between the cold, wan 
sunlight of a December noonday hour and the burning, all-day long heat of July. When we 
devoutly and affectionately love, our love does not lie shut up in the depth of our spirit, but 
spreads over imagination and fancy, heart and nerve, through all the reaches of our being. We 
have pictures of Jesus in our thoughts, presenting themselves unsought for. His name raises a 
thousand associations, like the miniature of a dear departed face, or some relic which reminds 
us of youth, or home, or days of happiness long past. Religious emotion is not the essence of 
religion ; religion lies deeper; but emotion and feeling make religion more thorough, more 
sure, and more easy. A man may be alive when his face is pale, his limbs cold and stiff, and 
his pulse almost gone ; but he is safer and better when there is color in his cheeks and warmth 
through all his limbs, But men and women seem to reserve all their tenderness now for one 
another—for child, or wife, or husband. They accept God, but hardly love him ; and so the 
Rationalists come and tell them God is not a person at all, but an abstract thing, a law, a prin- 
ciple. Against this fatal teaching God came in the flesh ; God remains in the Eucharist. . . . 
But there were few who found him at Bethlehem; and so there are few who truly find him in 
the Eucharist.” 

And again, in speaking of the genuine and profoundly natural craving 
which underlay and underlies idolatry : 

‘* The task, therefore, of the Omnipotent, who had resolved to save us, was to attract men’s 
faculties to himself in such a way as at once to extinguish idolatry and to force men to remem- 
ber him. The work was done when God the Son became man and was called by the glorious 
name, Jesus. Nothing could have attracted men better than this. He stood before them—he 
stands before them—and he says: ‘I am Jehovah; worship me! I am aman like yourselves ; 
adore me, praise me, offer yourselves to me, pray to me, give your thanks and sorrow to me; _ 
for you need gono further : / am the eternal God!’ And men and women, hearing about him, 
picturing him to themselves, falling in love, if I may use the expression, with his unspeakable 
attractiveness, have been drawn to worship him, to find his worship easy, nay, to spend their 
lives in his worship.” 

We hope the book may have the wide circulation and attentive study 
that it merits. 


TOILERS’ TRACTS. No.1: THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT IN WEALTH, REDUCED 
TO $* AND C™. By Edw. Gordon Clark, Monograph Publisher, 18 Wash- 
ington Place, New York. 

This is a pamphlet of fourteen octavo pages treating of land, money, 
tariff, taxation, and transportation—“ five monopolies that have kidnapped 
the government of the United States,” according to the writer. As to land, 
twice the area of New England has been granted from the public domain 
t» railroad companies ; and, besides this, there is twice as much land as the 
whole of Ireland in the hands of alien, absentee landlords. Such is Mr. 
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Clark’s statement, and, allowing for exaggeration, it is accurate enough. 
That the West has benefited by the railroads thus aided is plain, and just 
as plain that the price paid for that benefit is prodigiously exorbitant. 
From the time that Attorney-General Black, under Buchanan’s administra- 
tion, began to literally unearth the California land-grabbers, until the recent 
revelations of Hon. Geo. W. Julian, surveyor-general of New Mexico, the 
evidence showing how the people have been robbed of the ownership of 
the soil by both corporations and individuals, and by the connivance of 
officials, has been unceasing and unanswerable. 

As to money monopoly, the author holds the theory that money should 
be purely and strictly a medium of exchange, and hence should have no in- 
trinsic value; that, in so far as its material substance is concerned, money 
should be worthless, and, in so far as its representative character is con- 
cerned, its value should be fixed by the law of the land, so faras the laws of 
trade will allow. Coin and private banks of issue he is therefore opposed 
to. As to transportation, he sums up the case in Mr. J. F. Hudson’s inter- 
rogatory (Zhe Razlways and the Republic, Harpers): “ Is the Republic going 
to rule the railways, or are the railways going to rule the Republic?” His 
views of taxation are free trade with foreigners, and the taxation of per- 
sonal property as well as real as a means of revenue, assessments being up 
to actual values. Under this head we may summarize his peculiar econo- 
mical theories. 

He differs widely from Henry George, who affirms the rightfulness and 
the expediency of taxing only land-values. From among a group of cogent 
arguments against Georgian communism we select the following : 

‘** Our land value in this country,’ says Mr. Clark, ‘is not much more than one-quarter of 
all values (ten thousand seven hundred and fifty millions in forty-one thousand one hundred 
and ninety-five millions). Yet Mr. George would make this one-quarter of wealth bear all the 
public burdens of the other three-quarters in addition to its own. Every practical business man 
knows instinctively that such a tax must be wrong, though he may not be able to touch bottom 
in his objections, The fact is, it would be a huge monopoly of the manufacturer and wage- 
worker against the farmer, Stili worse, it would not take out of individual riches, largely heaped 
up in mammoth accumulations of personal property, anything like the people’s share in them, 
No; society has a common interest not only in the ground but in all property whatever, for the 
reason that all property is either the raw bounty of nature, or that same bounty of nature modi- 
fied by labor, Individual labor can get no title to common property by merely taking it and im- 
proving it.’” . 

It will be seen, then, that, minimizing individual rights of ownership of 
property of all kinds whatsoever, Mr. Clark holds the community entitled 
to a universal rent-tax. Every class of property belongs to the community, 
he says, and the individual must pay for the use of it. How, and at what 
rate? By yearly instalments, each instalment being one-fiftieth of the total 
value. Why just one-fiftieth ? Because fifty years is a close approxima- 
tion to the average length of human life, the annual death-rate of civilized 
nations approximating twenty in a thousand. 

“Tf the whole wealth of every generation is constantly reverting to the next on the average 
of fifty years, just one-fiftieth of all wealth is constantly reverting in one year. This one- 
fiftieth is two per cent. Is it not perfectly clear, therefore, that an annual tax of two per cent. 
on the /ud/ value of all property, collected by society and expended for the common good of so- 
ciety, would effect complete DEMOCRACY OF OWNERSHIP?” (Italics and capitals are the au- 
thor’s.) 

This would produce in America, Mr. Clark calculates, a public fund of 
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a thousand millions of dollars annually, half of which would run the gov- 
ernment, and the other half furnish a perpetually replenished fund for re- 
distribution, making cap’ «| for the employment of honest industry, for 
public improvements, e*_. 

Mr. Clark argues 2zainst socialism. But he affirms the state’s inability 
to vest a title of real ownership of land in particular persons; he minim- 
izes personal rights of ownership in movable property till there is nothing 
left of them, and he advocates an annual public fund for redistribution 
equal to one per cent. of the total of all values, and such views are both 
communistic and socialistic. Yet his pamphlet is an instructive contribu- 
tion to the current discussions of economics. We regret that a certain 
flippancy of style in treating grave topics will perhaps hinder him from re- 
ceiving a just appreciation for his sincerity, and lead many to condemn his 
theories before understanding them. His system seems to us visionary 
and full of vagaries, taxing the actual man at a rate fixed for the average 
man, opening yet wider the door to the crowds of public officials, lessening 
and perhaps paralyzing the stimulus of spontaneous private effort by pass- 
ing it under the toll-bar at every mile, lopping off the excrescences of par- 
ticular ownerships only to swell out that of public ownership, placing a tax 
at a rate higher than ordinary war rates—all founded on principles vaguely 
comprehended at best, and, as here affirmed, of at least very suspicious 
ethical soundness. 


THE FORTUNES OF WoRDsS: Letters to a Lady. By Federico Garlanda, 
Ph.D., author of The Philosophy of Words. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
Here, in a few concise but easily comprehensible words, is a readable 

work on philology. It is a book sure to be welcome to those students 
whose pursuits in other directions in this age of specialties in investigation 
give them little time to read the larger works. Such students owe a debt 
of gratitude to the learned author, who has so kindly spread before them 
the results of many years of hard work in the laboratory of comparative 
languages. This is a study which is progressing more and more. Every 
day brings forth new discoveries in the wonderful fields of both the dead 
and the living languages, which show to the thinking man an incontesta- 
ble argument for the unity and common descent of the human race. 

We do not attempt to criticise the book, but we call attention to one 
chapter for the benefit of that class of people who are fond of translating 
into English from languages which they but imperfectly understand. This 
is the chapter on Synonyms, which might be profitably studied by amateur 
translators before inflicting any more crude efforts on a long-suffering 
public. 

How often has it been our lot to see errors and mistakes made in such 
books simply from want of due attention to the fine distinctions of mean- 
ing in synonymous terms! On this subject Mr. Garlanda says: 

‘*You have often heard, I am sure, that, to speak exactly, language has no synonyms—that 
is to say, it has no two names for one and the same thing. . . . It is true in the main when we 
speak of languages that have received a certain development and degree of perfection.” 

Speaking of what he calls international synonyms, he says: 

‘*If you look at the languages spoken by the civilized nations of Europe you will see that 
they have many terms in common, having changed them just enough to give them a native 
look. . . . When you want to translate the English word ‘friend ’ into a foreign language, if 
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you turn to your dictionary you will find beside ‘friend’ the French ‘am,’ the German 
‘freund,’ the Italian ‘amico,’ It would seem that these four words correspond exactly to each 
other, and are absolutely equivalent. In point of fact they are not.” 


We commend the book especially to readers who are not above trying 
to improve their English. Externally it suggests the hope that the day is 
not far distant when publishers will give us books decently bound as well 
as printed. Gilt, fine cloth, and fancy fly-leaves cannot make up for want 
of strength in the binding. We have in our possession a book bound and 
printed in 1483 far better done than many in New York in the nineteenth 
century. 

THE NEw RACCOLTA; or, Collection of Prayers and Good Works to which 
the Sovereign Pontiffs have attached Holy Indulgences. Published in 
1886 by order of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. Translation authorized 
and approved by the Sacred Congregation of Holy Indulgences. To 
which is added an Appendix containing Prayers for Mass and Vespers 
for Sundays. Philadelphia: Peter F. Cunningham & Son. 

The title of this work so fully explains it that nothing is needed in the 
way of comment on its contents. As the appendix gives it a use beyond 
that in strictness contemplated by a Raccolta, and fits it for an ordinary 
prayer-book, there seem no reasons, or only comparatively trifling ones, 
why Father Faber’s wish concerning the use of indulgenced prayers only 
should not be realized by those who provide themselves with copies of it 
for their daily devotions. It is true that persons who are in the habit of 
reciting St. Thomas of Aquin’s prayer after Communion, “I return thee 
thanks, O Eternal Father,” will find it only in Latin in this new version 
of the Raccolta ; that all account is omitted of those indulgences in order 
to gain which it is necessary to belong to confraternities or other pious 
unions, including those attached to the wearing of the brown scapular; 
and that the proof-reading leaves a good deal to be desired in the way of 
accuracy. But, with such exceptions, the collection is fairly complete, 
and the translations, which occasionally differ verbally from others with 
which one is more familiar, are vouched for as to fidelity by two profes- 
sors of theology of Woodstock College. 


THE CHRISTIAN ARMED, IN VERSE. By Rev. J. J. Haggard. London: 

Burns & Oates; New York: The Catholic Publication Society Co. 

The author of Zhe Christian Armed desires, as he writes in the preface 
of his little volume, “to give the attractiveness of verse to the leading 
truths, hoping that the persons who would not read them in any other 
form may do so in this.” With such an excellent intention we find no 
fault, for beyond question the poetical clothing of the doctrines of religion 
lends much to a vivid appreciation of them, The verses of Keble and of 
Newman are evidence of this; the music of their lyres will charm many a 
generation hence. But poetry and rhyming are by no means identical, and 
however good an author's intention may be, it is not with that but with his 
work that his readers are chiefly concerned. If the writer of the book be- 
fore us had a mind to put the catechism into metre he has succeeded, and 
indeed his ingenuity in this is praiseworthy ; but if he meant to composea 
poem the Muse, in our estimation, has played him false. We have searched 
in vain for evidence of her guiding spirit, and regretfully confess our dis 
appointment at the failure of our effort. 
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THE REPUBLIC OF THE FUTURE; or, Socialism a Reality. By Anna Bow- 
man Dodd, author of Old Cathedral Days,etc. New York : Cassell & Co. 


It seems to us that the world is dreary enough and the miseries of life 
sufficiently apparent without the added woe of a prospectus of “ A Social- 
istic Republic.” Mrs. Dodd, however, attempts the prophetic réle, and pre- 
sents a view of this dear land of ours at the middle of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, when the theories of Mr. George shall have become completely real- 
ized. And what a dreadful view it is! We are grateful for the conviction 
that death will save us from such a resolution of the grand problem of 
“ justice, liberty, equality, and fraternity.” Imagine a nation of intellectual 
mediocrity where it is a crime to excel in anything, and where the aris- 
tocracy born of learning is detested and feared ; where there is such a rigid 
equality that from cellar to garret one house is precisely like every other 
house, and each pair of pantaloons the counterpart of all the others ; where 
women wear trousers and are in every other way on a footing with 
men; where there is no home life; where the children are reared in a gov- 
ernment “ kindergarten ” without a mother’s love or care ; where even food 
is prescribed by a state official, and in the shape of pellets sent whirling 
into the socialist’s alimentary canal through a government “culinary 
duct”; where the people are pining away from mental and physical inac- 
tivity ; where there is no God, no religion, no object in life worth living 
for—conceive this, and you have an idea of the horrors of the “ Republic of 
the Future ” with its centralized government, as conceived of by Mrs. Anna 
Bowman Dodd. 


CAPITAL AND LABOR. An Essay read before the Pastoral Conference of the 
first district of the Diocese of Fort Wayne, Ind., June 2, 1887, and 
printed by order of Rt. Rev. J. Dwenger, D.D. J. H. Oechtering, rector 
of St. Mary’s Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. (For sale by Benziger Bros., 
New York and Cincinnati.) 

This pamphlet is full of the big thoughts that bother men’s brains now- 
adays. The author lays bare with a skilful hand the social sore-spots, 
and to each he applies the remedy. The style in which it is written is 
peculiarly strong and vigorous. We commend it to the careful perusal of 
those interested in these vital questions. 
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